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THE CHALLENGE OF EASTER DAY 


Easter brings a challenge to every thoughtful man. If Jesus 
were “raised from the dead,” Easter is the great Evangel of days. 
If Jesus “be not raised from the dead,” he is still with the dead, 
and Easter is a survival worth more to milliners than to men and 
women who have seen their loved ones die and who themselves read 
mortality in every turn of the calendar leaf. 

Plunge to the heart of this challenge and you will find not 
anxiety as to whether Jesus after his resurrection—not mere 
reanimation—ate fish and bread, had flesh and bones, went through 
closed doors, vanished and reappeared. Such matters mightily 
concern our estimate of the gospel records, but important as they 
are, they are still but secondary. 

The crucial question is this: Does anybody really know whether 
Jesus is still living, still man’s companion, still our Redeemer ? 

To call him the Carpenter of Nazareth, the prophet of Galilee, 
the Enthusiast for Humanity may serve on other days, but Easter 
challenges us to say whether he is, not what he was. Learned 
sentences about substance and values may do for days when we 
turn philosophers; but at Easter we face the Dark Tower and 
demand a triumphant champion, not a fellow-victim. 

Did Jesus conquer death or did death conquer Jesus? Does he 
exist still himself, or did he go back into some impersonal Whole ? 
An answer to such questions is either a gospel or a summons to 
another forlorn hope. 


It is with joy that the church should answer the challenge of this 
sacred day. Questions persist, but faith in the central evangel 
should blaze up anew. Jesus lives; a Redeemer as well as a 
Teacher; a Saviour as truly as a Prophet! 
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Sober criticism—not the clever guesses of the knights errant of 
some philosophy—brings us the irreducible faith of those early 
friends of his who felt him really present in neither dream nor 
vision nor spiritual ecstacy. It tells us of the trembling women, 
the doubting disciples, the five hundred who saw him at once, the 
indomitable Saul, all ablaze with faith that they had seen the Lord. 

True, we do not know its psychology or just the nature of its 
cause. Our skepticism, born of everyday experience of death, bids 
us pause and re-examine our evidence, even as we formulate our 
’ explanations. But the gospel is glorious in its very dogmatism, 
inspiring in the very hesitancy of its appeal to science. Our 
conviction is not credulity, but neither is it agnosticism. Auto- 
suggestion, mob psychology, extravagant loyalty, do not suffice to 
explain the faith of the first disciples. 

We too can believe that he appeared and is, not only because of 
what those ancient souls experienced, but also because we too know 
Him, whom to know aright is life eternal. 


And to this evangel of immortality “brought to light” every 
Easter Day should be consecrated. It is a day for the militant 
exploiting of an ancient faith reinforced by modern study; a day 
when with the memory and the experience of a risen Christ we call 
on men to cease estimating themselves in terms of short-lived 
economic efficiency and face themselves as eternal souls. 

If a man reckons this gospel as of less value than lessons drawn 
from a butterfly’s coming out of its chrysalis, or moral renewals or 
social reconstructions, there is probably no way to give him pause. 

But for us a risen Christ brings more than a problem. He is 
an asset. Confidence in his victory brings new confidence in the 
unwillingness of Love to let its objects cease to be, new courage to 
follow the path of duty when it leads over some modern Calvary, 
new impetus to labor that social rights may come to immortal souls 
rather than to human cogs of the industrial machine; more steadi- 
ness in the midst of the unceasing hurry which we call life; more 
assurance as to that land from whose bourne a Traveler has returned. 


DID JESUS TEACH CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM? 


Cc. C. ARBUTHNOT, PH.D. 
Professor of Economics, Western Reserve University 


Two currents are just now to be seen in the general course of discussion over the 
ethics of Jesus. The one finds in his words essential principles of morality practically 
unconditioned by the messianic expectations of his contemporaries. The other current 
of inter pretation regards Jesus as committed to the belief in the speedy end of the world. 
From this point of view his ethics would be intended only for the brief age that elapsed 
before the great catastrophe, or, to use the technical expression, “ad interim.” The bearing 
of the first conception upon social theory has been very generally developed in America, 
as for example in Professor Peabody's volume Jesus CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUES- 
TION. The “ad interim’ theory has never been thoroughly worked out. This article by 
Professor Arbuthnot is almost the first discussion of the bearing of this important 
change of estimate. It can hardly be expected that all of our readers will agree with its 
position. We expect to publish further articles in the field of the social teaching of 
Jesus during the course of the year. In the meantime we should be very glad to receive 
comments from our readers upon the general position taken in the following discussion. 
In order to give point to such communications we should be glad to have them answer 
such questions as: “Would a more thoroughgoing criticism of the gospels distinguish 
more precisely than has Professor Arbuthnot between the teaching of Jesus and the 
conceptions of the evangelists?” “If it should be admitted that Jesus expected the 
speedy end of the world, would the principles of an ‘ad interim’ ethics be applicable 
to an indefinitely long social evolution?” ‘Would an unprejudiced criticism of the 
Synoptic Gospels lead us to the conclusion that Jesus expected the end of the world to 
come in the lifetime of his generation?” 

The present article has special value in that it seems to distinguish sharply between 
the moral attitude that should result from sympathy with Jesus and some particular 
economic theory as to how this attitude can best find expression. 


The fundamental forces molding hu- gion ought “to have something to do 
man history have been the religious and __ with his private life,” and the growing 
the economic interests of men. Thereis conviction is that economic conduct is a 
therefore nothing peculiar in an approach very considerable fraction of life. 
by way of religion to a study of the prob- In the difficulties of modern, complex 
lems that have to do with the material _ social relationships a conscientious effort 
means of life. It would be remarkable if to catch the thread running through the 
the two could be separated by any great maze has led devout men to think in 
distance in fact, however they may seem __ terms of religion toward unraveling the 
to be at times to consciousness. There entanglement in which they find them- 
is a substantial belief that a man’s reli- selves. There is, indeed, nothing new 
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in this except the increase in the tend- 
ency. The group of Christian Social- 
ists and the departments of social service 
in various churches are expressions of 
the belief that economics and religion 
ought not to be put asunder. 

The spiritual force behind these ac- 
tivities lies in the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth in their relation to modern 
economic problems. Men search the 
Scriptures because in them they think 
they have the key to economic life. The 
four gospels have been examined so often 
and so thoroughly with this end in view 
and the substance of the text stated so 
frequently from so many different angles 
that hardly an apology remains for an- 
other attempt. There may be, how- 
ever, something worth while in the 
uncritical treatment of the gospels as 
documents reporting the teachings of 
Jesus and the study of them from the 
economist’s point of view primarily, 
having in mind a restatement of the 
Master’s economic program and its sig- 
nificance today. 

The general discussion will be easier 
of apprehension if it is allowed to fall 
into three divisions with a question to be 
answered in each. Jesus spoke to the 
men of his time, a fact so obvious that it 
is not kept in mind as it should be when 
his words are studied. With an eye 
open to this neglected truth, the first 
query is in respect to the economic con- 
tent of his teaching to his generation as 
reported in the gospels. To understand 
any teaching one ought to know what are 
the fundamental ideas in the teacher’s 
mind, his presuppositions, his intellec- 
tual background. His thinking as a 
whole must be grasped if any part of it 
is to be understood aright. In the pres- 
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ent instance so much depends upon what 
Jesus meant by the expression “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” that the 
matter must be taken up as the second 
point of concern. Finally, an answer 
is to be attempted to the question touch- 
ing the obligation laid upon modern 
Christians by their Master’s words. 
What is undertaken here is to answer 
three inquiries: 

a) What was the economic content 
of the teaching presented by Jesus 
to his generation as reported in the 
gospels ? 

b) What was the fundamental con- 
ception represented by the expression 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
upon which this teaching rested ? 

c) What is the obligation laid upon 
modern Christians by this teaching ? 


I. The Economic Teachings of Jesus 
to His Contemporaries 


In attempting to answer the first 
question the substance of the passages 
bearing on the theme may be summed 
up under several group heads. A care- 
ful collation of the material in the four 
gospels that touches immediately or 
remotely upon the subject under discus- 
sion indicates that it may be arranged 
under six main titles with the addition 
of a series of miscellaneous passages that 
are to be considered more or less indi- 
vidually. These main divisions concern 
benevolence, the poor, the rich, property, 
the economic position of Jesus, and the 
economic miracles. 

With the text so familiar, it is suffi- 
cient, doubtless, to cite the references in 
a note and point out in a few paragraphs 
their economic content. Insuch manner 
may be taken up the topic of: 
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1. Benevolence’ 


When John the Baptist came, preach- 
ing the gospel of the new kingdom and 
demanding repentance, the people were 
moved and asked what they should do. 
“He answered and said unto them, He 
that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise.” In thus join- 
ing the objective, material demonstra- 
tion of men’s identity of interest with 
those in need with their subjective, 
spiritual relationship to God, John pre- 
pares the way for much of the teaching 
in the succeeding pages of the gospels. 

When one reads through the gospels 
even casually, he is impressed with the 
emphasis laid upon benevolence; when 
he reads carefully, he is struck with the 
imperative obligation placed upon those 
who had wealth to share with those who 
had not. The abundance of the gener- 
osity demanded—not merely to give of 
one’s superfluity—came as a hard saying 
to the well intentioned and thrifty. To 
give to those who asked; not to demand 
what had been borrowed; to lend with- 
out expecting to receive again; to sell 
what one had and give alms; to give 
dinners to those who needed them; to 
do as the widow who cast into the treas- 
ury all of her living; to do as the rich 
young ruler was bidden; to do what 
Zaccheus did; to be taught to do these 
things staggered the hearers of Jesus’ 
words. If this abounding giving had 
been suggested in a rare passage or two, 
or depended on a turn of phrase or the 
meaning of a preposition, the provident, 
by mental dexterity, might have slipped 
off the burden of the obligation. But 


the injunctions occur in all parts of the 
first three gospels, and are so much in 
the spirit of related passages respecting 
the treatment of the poor that the can- 
did student can come to no other con- 
clusion than that Jesus taught his hearers 
that they should share their good things 
with their needy neighbors with a gen- 
erous hand—generous without limit 
other than the need that presented itself 
and the property available. 

Obviously this extraordinary benefi- 
cence would benefit the recipients, but 
Jesus accented the good that would come 
to the giver, and the injunctions to 
liberality are accompanied by promises 
that the reward should be great; that 
good measure should be measured in 
return; that the Father should recom- 
pense them, especially in the resurrec- 
tion of the just; that they should have 
treasure in heaven. If one were obliged 
to distribute the emphasis, he would be 
inclined to say that Jesus’ words laid 
the stress upon the good that would be 
received by the donor rather than the 
recipient; in short, that his teaching in 
the gospels is expressed in his saying, 
quoted by Paul, when he urged the 
elders at Ephesus “to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself 
said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive” (Acts 20:35). Moreover, the 
blessing was to come to the secret giver 
from the Father who seeth in secret. 

His making benevolence a test of 
admission to the kingdom shows im- 
pressively the trend of Jesus’ ideas 
respecting an economic expression of 
sympathy. 

The absolute size of the gift was not 


* Luke 3:11; 6:30-38; 12:33; 14:12-14; 10:25-37; 18:22; 19:8-9; 21:1-4; Matt. 5:42; 
6:3; 10:42; 19:21; 25:31; 26:7-13; Mark 9:41; 10:21; 12:41-44; 14:3-9; John 12:1-8. 
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of much consequence to one who spoke 
as he did of the widow’s mites and a cup 
of cold water. 


The defense of Mary when the dis- - 


ciples complained of the “waste” of 
wealth in pouring the precious ointment 
upon his head is of interest as a sugges- 
tion that he did not think that giving to 
the poor was the only or the most fitting 
disposition of property at all times. He 
seems to have said something in favor of 
the ceremonial or aesthetic use of wealth, 
the objection of the practically minded 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The exhortations to benevolence as a 
matter of course are not to be separated 
from the texts that have to do with the 
poor. 

2. The Poor 

One cannot turn from a reading of the 
verses having to do with the economi- 
cally unfortunate without a sure sense 
of the tenderness for the poor and dis- 
tressed that fills the pages of the gospels. 
One needs to refer to but a few passages 
to convey the feeling that pervades the 
writings of the first three evangelists. 
They represent specifically what the 
careful reader will find implied through- 
out. From the time Mary sang: 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
For he hath looked upon the low estate 
of his handmaiden, 
The hungry he hath filled with good 
things, 


there is constantly held out the hope of 
better things to come for those in need. 
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Perhaps it is this spirit that inclines one 
to reconcile the Beatitudes in Matthew 
and Luke on the basis of Luke’s report. 
“The poor” were likely to be “the poor 
in spirit” and “the hungry” may well 
have been “they that hunger after 
righteousness.” For them a better day 
is dawning is the promise. When John 
asked for Jesus’ credentials, part of the 
reply was, ‘The poor have good tidings 
preached to them.” The rich young 
ruler was asked to give all his goods, and 
Zaccheus was praised for offering to give 
half of his possessions, to the poor. The 
needy were to be bidden to the feasts 
that might be made, and their hosts were 
to be recompensed in the resurrection. 
The future blessedness of the beggar 
Lazarus is dramatically portrayed; and 
there is extended the invitation, “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

The only exception to this boundless 
sympathy and generosity toward the 
poor is the one previously noticed in 
Jesus’ defense of Mary when she was 
criticized for wasting wealth in anointing 
him; and this, obviously, does not 
modify the rest of the teaching. 

Coupled with the expressions of sym- 
pathy with the poor are significant 
utterances touching 


3. The Rich* 


The Magnificat, in one line, sounds a 
note of promise to the hungry, and, in 
the next, bursts forth in a tone ominous 
to the rich. In Luke’s version of the 
Sermon on the Mount there is another 


Luke 1:48-53; 6:20-21; 7:22; 14:13-14; 16:19-31; 19:8; Matt. 5:3-6; 11:4, 28; 


26:6-13; Mark 14:3-9; John 12:1-8. 


2 Luke 1:53; 6:24-25; 8:1-3; 10:38-42; 16:19-31; 18:24-27; 19:1-10; 23:49-52; Matt. 
19:21-26; 27:55-58; Mark 15:41-43; 10:23-27; John 19:38-40. 
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side to the shield of the Beatitudes. The 
blessings for the poor and hungry are 
followed by woeful forebodings for the 
rich and well fed. The story of the rich 
man and Lazarus is vivid in the extreme. 
As far as the text goes the difference 
between the men was that one was well 
clothed and satiated while at his gate 
was the other wretched and desiring food. 
The rich man is not charged with any 
overt act. His, evidently, was a sin of 
omission. The disciples were aston- 
ished at the advice given to the rich 
young ruler and Jesus’ comment when 
the young man turned away. Even the 
statement that “with God all things are 
possible” must have left them with the 
feeling that the rich man, if he got into 
the kingdom at all, would do so only by 
the skin of his teeth. _ 

Over against this teaching, uncom- 
fortable for the rich, stand some concrete 
cases showing Jesus’ personal relation to 
the rich. 

Zaccheus was a rich publican. Jesus 
enjoyed his hospitality and declared, 
“Today is salvation come to this house,” 
though but half the host’s wealth was to 
be given to the poor. Not much is said 
in regard to the method of paying the 
expenses of Jesus’ mission but the text 
seems to indicate that the burden was 
carried in part by certain well-to-do 
women who “ministered unto them of 
their substance.” His entertainment by 
Mary and Martha will be recalled. 
Whether Mary was the person who 
anointed him or not, the spikenard, 
worth somewhat more than fifty dollars, 
is a clew to the economic status of the 


person who offered it. Something should 
be said of Jesus’ dining with Simon the 
leper and with the Pharisees. After one 
surveys his relation to poor and rich it is 
worth some reflection that in the end, 
when his lifeless body hung upon the 
tree, two rich aristocrats were the ones 
who had the courage to obtain the corpse 
and give it burial. 

Immediately related to what he said 
touching benevolence, the poor, and the 
rich, are his words concerning 

4. Property 

The weight of the teaching in regard. 
to property is largely in one direction— 
namely, that they should not bother 
themselves about it. If a coat is taken 
in a lawsuit, let the cloak go with it. It 
is vain to store treasure where it will be 
stolen or perish. It is worth while to 
pray for daily bread, though man does 
not live by bread alone, but beyond that 
one should not be concerned. The 
Father will care for his children as he does 
for the birds. Moreover, wealth tended 
to prevent the word of the kingdom from 
bringing forth fruit. The main thing 
was to seek the kingdom, avoiding every- 
thing that stood in the way, knowing 
that if the chief end were secured, other 
desirable and necessary possession would 
come with it. A man’s life, “his own 
self,” should not be imperiled in trying 
to gain the world. It would be unprofit- 
able even if he should succeed at such a 
cost. Renunciation of all that one had 
was essential to discipleship—it was 
impossible to serve two masters. The 
rebuke to those who followed him for the 
loaves was direct and effective. 


t Luke 6:29-30; 8:14; 9:3, 25; 10:4; 11:3; 12:13-34; 14:33} 16:9, 11, 13-15; 19:8-9; 
21:1-4; 22:35-38; Matt. 5:40; 6:11, 19-34; 10:9; 13:22; 16:26; 26:6-13; Mark 4:19; 6:8-9; 
8:36-37; 12:41-44; 14:3-9; John 6:26, 27, 48, 49, 66; 12:1-8. 
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Jesus, in his farewell discourses, called 
attention to the advice he had given the 
Twelve and the Seventy when he sent 
them forth on their evangelistic tours— 
that they should not encumber them- 
selves with equipment and that they 
should trust to the hospitality of the 
people—but for the events of the imme- 
diate future, he tells them to take purse 
and wallet and sword. Whatever may 
have been the significance of the weapon, 
the contrast in the character of the com- 
mands indicates that time and circum- 
stance determine whether this world’s 
goods would be a burden orahelp. The 
relative character of the teaching in 
regard to property is illustrated again 
in the injunction to the rich young man 
to sell all and give to the poor, while 
Zaccheus is commended for offering to 
distribute half of his wealth. The abso- 
lute amount of wealth dwindles into 
insignificance in the light of the declara- 
tion that the widow’s gift to the treasury 
was the largest of all. 

Attention has been called to the 
alleged “waste” of property when Mary 
broke the box of ointment. 

The “mammon of unrighteousness” 


was to be used to make friends and a > 


faithful discharge of duties connected 
with its administration was enjoined as 
a preparation for the receipt of the true 
riches. 

5. The Economic Position of Jesus' 

It is unnecessary to call attention to 
the humble circumstances of Jesus’ birth 
and life, but it is worth while to note that 
he was a different type of man from John 
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the Baptist. Instead of a prophet eat- 
ing locusts and wild honey and fasting at 
times, he was a man who was frequently 
a guest of the well todo; he ate and 
drank with his friends while the hostile 
and hypercritical called him a gluttonous 
man and a winebibber. His disciples 
did not fast, a fact that John’s followers 
did not understand. He was not clad 
in camel’s hair, but wore clothes worth 
dividing among the soldiers who cruci- 
fied him. 

While he had not where to lay his 
head, there is little or nothing to indi- 
cate that he suffered physical hardship 
through poverty. As indicated above, a 
number of wealthy women contributed 
to the support of himself and his follow- 
ers. The pangs of poverty that arise 
from inability to ward off distress from 
loved dependents do not seem to have 
been his. His mother and brethren 
apparently were living at the ordinary 
standard of comfort of the time for the 
people of Nazareth. At the cross was 
the disciple whom he loved, to whom he 
could commend his mother. ‘And they 
made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death.” 

6. The Economic Miracles* 

The miracles that had to do with the 
economic relationships of men were rela- 
tively few: turning water to wine at 
Cana, feeding the multitudes with the 
loaves and fishes, the draughts of fishes, 
and obtaining the tribute money from 
the fish’s mouth. They indicate Jesus’ 
care for the physical happiness and well- 
being of men and an attitude toward tax- 


*Luke 1:48; 2:7, 12, 16; 4:22; 7:34; 8:1-3; 9:58; 11:37; 14:1; 23:49; Matt. 8:20; 
II:1Q; 13:55; 27:55-60; Mark 6:3; 15:41-47; John 19:23-24, 38-42. 
2John 2:1-11; 6:1-15; 21:6-11; Luke 5:4-11; 9:10-17; Matt. 14:13-23; 15:32-38; 


17:24-27; Mark 6:30-46; 8:1-9. 
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paying little characteristic of many of 
his modern followers. 
7. Miscellaneous Passages 

Many scattered references of eco- 
nomic significance can only be mentioned 
in this connection. 

John’s advice to the publicans to 
cease extortion and to the soldiers not 
to exact anything wrongfully and to be 
content with their wages will come to 
mind.? There is a reference to wages on 
a contract basis and to the right of 
private property in the parable of the 
employment of the workers in the vine- 
yard who were engaged for different 
lengths of time, but paid the same wage.” 
A stinging rebuke was given the hypo- 
crites who made pious pretenses and at 
the same time devoured widows’ houses.’ 

The first three gospels suggest that 
‘the cleansing of the temple was in large 
part due to the fact that dishonest ras- 
cals were making it a den of robbers; 
John’s account emphasizes the sacrilege 
of making it a house of merchandise.‘ 

Jesus’ reply, when the attempt was 
made to entangle him in the matter of 
paying tribute to Caesar, may indicate 
approval of their paying taxes to the 
emperor, or it may be one of those 
baffling replies by which he discomfited 
those who sought to ensnare him.’ In 
looking over his whole life one is inclined 
to conclude that he was not much, if at 
all, concerned with the relation of the 
Jews to the Romans, especially in regard 
to paying tribute or taxes. Here the 


Luke 3:13-14. 
3 Mark 12:38-40; Luke 20: 45-47. 


subject was thrust upon him; he makes 
no voluntary utterance touching the 
matter elsewhere. 

The parable of the Talents lends itself 
so readily as a basis for exhortations to 
thrifty activity, and the moral of the tale 
is such a succinct statement of what is 
likely to happen in a competitive eco- 
nomic régime—such a concise formula- 
tion of the law of the survival of the 
fittest in business—that the rapid reader 
is in danger of getting the impression that 
the illustration has some economic sig- 
nificance. A second glance at the con- 
text will show that the whole purpose of 
the story is to stimulate his hearers to 
prepare for their lord’s return in the 
kingdom of heaven.’ It would be as 
much beside the point to regard this 
parable as an illustration of the impor- 
tance of business management, as to 
consider the immediately preceding par- 
able of the Ten Virgins to have been 
spoken in the interest of good house- 
keeping. The parable of the Pounds 
was also told with a view to the coming 
kingdom. The illustrations and the 
principle served to drive home the lesson 
Jesus wished to teach, just as the parable 
of the rascally Steward served in another 
connection without implying anything 
in approval of the conduct of the charac- 
ters described in the narrative.’ 

The reply’ to the Pharisees who con- 
demned the disciples because they when 
hungry plucked ears of grain on the Sab- 
bath and ate suggests that the satisfac- 


2 Matt. 20:13. 


4 Matt. 21:13; Mark 11:17; Luke 19:46; John 2:16. 
5 Matt. 22:17; Mark 12:14-17; Luke 20:22-25. 


6 Luke 19:11-28; Matt. 25:14-30. 


8 Matt. 12:1-8; Mark 2:23-28; Luke 6:1-5. 


7 Luke 16: 1-13. 
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tion of real economic need is of more 
consequence than the punctilious observ- 
ance of formal rules." 


This rapid analysis of Jesus’ economic 
teaching brings to light some points of 
prime importance. In the first place, he 
taught his hearers that they should prac- 
tice unlimited benevolence, sharing their 
goods in unstinted fashion with those 
who might need them. There is not 
much use in trying to explain this away 
as a form of oriental exaggeration and a 
striving after oratorical effect. Oriental 
rhetoric would not have worried the 
members of his audiences. They were 
stirred up because they believed Jesus 
meant what he said. The same thing 
is true in respect to his attitude toward 
property. His followers were not to be 
concerned about it. That is what he 
taught as his hearers understood him. 
Current attempts to extract maxims of 
thrift and industry with a view to accu- 
mulating wealth from the four gospels 
are fruitless. They arenotthere. Jesus 
taught that his hearers should give away 
their wealth to the needy and not worry 
about gaining more. 

To the poor the glad tidings of the 
kingdom were addressed. They were 
to be great beneficiaries when the king- 
dom should come. Economic relief was 
promised them repeatedly, and the best 
preparation for membership in the 
kingdom on the part of the rich was 
to anticipate the new era by giving to 
help the poor. 

On the other hand, the rich were in a 
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dangerous position. The presumption 
was against them and the burden of 
proof that they were fit for the kingdom 
rested upon themselves. The outlook 
for the well to do was not reassuring. 
Though many might enter the new king- 
dom, it was only because with God all 
things are possible; and of this Jesus’ 
relations with a number of rich men and 
women are interesting illustrations. Pos- 
session of wealth was of no advantage: 
it might easily be and was regarded as 
a disadvantage, a risk of something in 
addition to disgrace to die rich when 
others in need were unrelieved. 

The economic program of Jesus was 
radical and brief, and without construct- 
ive features so far as the creation of 
wealth or the methods of production were 
concerned. There was nothing in it of 
the organization of industry individually 
or socially. This was the nature of his 
economic teaching to his generation—the 
answer to the first of the three questions 
to which a reply is to be made. 

II. The Kingdom of Heaven Is 

at Hand 

The second inquiry of present concern 
is in regard to the fundamental concep- 
tion represented by the expression “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand’ upon 
which Jesus’ economic teaching rested. 

It requires but a superficial knowledge 
of Jewish feeling at the epening of the 
Christian era to know that anticipation 
of an impending change was in the air. 
Many of the devout were looking for 
“the consolation of Israel” and “the 
redemption of Jerusalem.” The heavy 


* Much has been said concerning the fact that Judas carried the bag and acted as the treasurer 
of the company. Attempts have been made to see in this a communistic organization of Master 
and disciples. The statement is neglected here because it appears to have been dictated by sheer 


convenience. 
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hand of the foreigner was to be lifted and 
the glory of the ancient kingdom would 
be revived. 

Into an atmosphere surcharged with 
expectancy came John and Jesus, preach- 
ing the gospel, the good news that the 
kingdom was at hand. 

In contrast with this early expectation 
is a modern, popular notion in regard 
to the character of the kingdom that 
was announced. The idea is widespread 
that there is justification in the text for 
looking upon the kingdom of God, one 
aspect of it at least, as a subjective state, 
as a condition of the inner man, a 
spiritual attitude, a matter of the heart 
and mind. The text does say, “The 
kingdom of God is within you,” but the 
marginal rendering would change “with- 
in” to “in the midst of you.” The re- 
mark was addressed to the Pharisees.' 
No one is likely to believe, on second 
thought, that the kingdom was within 
them in any sense. Moreover, the con- 
text following clearly refers to the com- 
ing kingdom as a real and objective 
phenomenon. There is no other passage 
in the gospels of similar apparent teach- 
ing. The strength of the idea rests on a 
translation of a preposition that results 
in an impossible assertion, when another 
equally probable rendering would make 
a consistent statement. With an errone- 
ous choice of words in its favor and 
everything else against it, the notion 
ought to be abandoned. Jesus believed 
the heralds of the new kingdom were in 
the midst of them already. 

The popular feeling in regard to the 


t Luke 17: 20-37. 


3 Matt. 25:31-46. 


approach of the kingdom was shown by 
the attempt to force Jesus to become 
king, by the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, and the inscription over the cross. 

A changed heart was an essential to 
entrance to the new kingdom, where the 
righteous were to be, those who were as 
little children, the poor in purse and 
spirit, those who do the will of the 
Father. It is of great significance in this 
connection that a test for admission to 
the kingdom was concrete benevolence, 
and exclusion was due to failure to help 
fellow-men.? A discussion of the dis- 
qualifications, however, would contribute 
little to the present purpose. 

It is of consequence to note that the 
rule of the kingdom to be was service of 
others. The chief was to be the servant 
of all. Matters of right and rank were 
absorbed in matters of duty. 

A grasp of the significance of the pas- 
sages in which it was declared that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” as a 
means of understanding Jesus’ economic 
teaching is of prime importance.‘ 

John came first with the stirring 
announcement that “the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” When Jesus began 
to preach, the same reason was assigned 
for repentance. The wonders that he 
did were declared to be signs of the 
kingdom’s nearness. , It was anticipated 
before the disciples should have gone 
through the cities of Israel. That 
generation was to have seen the change, 
that is, “There are some of them that 
stand here, who shall in no wise taste 
death, till they see the Son of man 


3 Luke 22:26. 


4 Matt. 3:2; 4:17; Mark 1:15; Luke 11:20; Matt. 12:28; 10:7; 10:23; 16:27; Mark 8:38; 
Luke 9:26; 10:8-11; John 14:2, 3, 18, 19, 28; 16:16-22; Luke 12:31-40, 56; Matt. 24:37-44; 
Mark 13:33-37; Luke 21:34-36; Matt. 24:45; 25:1-28. 
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coming in his kingdom.” Constantly, 
directly and indirectly in parables, his 
hearers are warned to be ready. The 
multitudes were charged with lack of 
ability to interpret the times. The 
marginal translation that would substi- 
tute “the consummation of the age”’ for 
the expression “the end of the world” 
would enable the reader more easily to 
avoid the error of injecting into the text 
a meaning based upon modern ideas in 
respect to the duration of the world. 
We expect the general conditions of the 
present to prevail indefinitely into the 
future. On the contrary, Jesus taught 
the people of his day that their time was 
coming to an end, and upon their asking 
him, ‘When shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
‘of the consummation of the age’?” he 
describes a number of events that were 
to take place before the close of the era, 
and then said, “Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away, till 
all these things be accomplished.” He 
was to go away from them “a little 
while” but he would return again. 

This doctrine, that the change to the 
new kingdom would soon come, which 
was preached by John and Jesus and 
believed by their followers, was the idea 
upon which certain features of their 
teachings in regard to property and 
methods of benevolence were based, 
With their outlook the material things 
of the world were lightly held, and the 
relief of the needy was urged along the 
lines of temporary measures to tide 
them over the expected brief interval. 

The kingdom was in no sense a de- 
velopment from the existing economic 
order. It was to be brought in by divine 


Matt. 20:20-23; Mark 10:35-45. 
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power. Jesus’ servants did not fight to 
prevent the Jews from taking him be- 
cause his kingdom was “not of this 
world,” but from a heavenly source. 

Two limitations on Jesus’ power and 
knowledge in regard to the kingdom 
stand out with great significance in the 
text. 
When the mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee sought preferment for her children 
and asked Jesus if they might occupy 
places of honor in the kingdom, Jesus 
replied, “To sit on my right hand and 
on my left hand is not mine to give, but 
it is for them for whom it hath been pre- 
pared of my Father.’ 

The second limitation is of more im- 
portance in the present connection. 
After Jesus had pointed out the signsthat 
were to indicate the approach of “the 
consummation of the age,” he declared, 
“Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass away, till all these things 
be accomplished. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away. But of that day and hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels of 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only.”* The words “neither the Son” 
are omitted by some ancient authorities 
from Matthew but there is no question 
about them as they appear in Mark. 
This declaration by Jesus that he did not 
know when the kingdom was to come is 
one that may be differently interpreted 
by students with different outlooks. 
Those who believe Jesus divine in the 
fullest sense may regard it simply as an 
evidence of how fully he took upon him- 
self the most significant characteristic of 
human nature, the inability toforecast the 
future, and shared thus in humanity’s 


2 Matt. 24:36; Mark 13:32. 
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greatest weakness. To those who em- 
phasize the humanity of Jesus, the saying 
is not ahardone. In this discussion the 
simple fact that he did not know when 
the kingdom was to come is all that is of 
concern. The declaration from his own 
lips is conclusive. This absence of exact 
knowledge of when the kingdom was to 
come taken in connection with his expec- 
tation that it would come before the 
existing generation should pass away— 
the two points that Jesus did not know 
exactly when the new order would be 
ushered in but that he expected it in the 
immediate future—constitute an impor- 
tant element of the fundamental basis 
upon which his economic teaching rested 
and furnish the key to its interpretation. 
They throw light upon what he omits as 
well as upon the peculiar character of 
what he has to say. His economic pro- 
gram was concerned with merely tran- 
sient conditions that he believed were to 
pass away never to return, due to a 
change that was to be the result of divine 
intervention, not of economic develop- 
ment nor due to economic reform. 


III. Modern Christianity and 
Economic Reform 


1. The Nature of the Economic Program 
Presented in the Four Gospels 


It may well be said at the outset that 
Jesus of Nazareth was not the founder of 
a new school of economic thought nor the 
author of a program of specific economic 
reform. It ought also to be said im- 
mediately that the religious ideas he 
preached to the people of his time carry 
with them certain unmistakable implica- 
tions that must necessarily affect the 
economic conduct of his followers. His 
religion had something to do with a 
man’s private life, economic and other- 


wise. The second of the great com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” (Mark 20:32), upon 
which stress was laid, covers the whole 
of human relationships and bears with 
peculiar force upon economic activity in 
which, obviously, the bond between men 
is subjected to great strain. This im- 
perative declaration indicates the spirit 
demanded in economic life. 

The method of application of any 
great principle to the solution of con- 
crete economic problems necessarily 
depends upon the conditions under which 
men are living at the time in question, or 
the conditions under which they think 
they are living. Upon this point there 
is no need to remain in doubt in the case 
of Jesus and his disciples. They be- 
lieved that theirs was a peculiar time in 
the world’s history. They were face to 
face with a cosmic crisis. The kingdom 
of heaven was at hand. 

Upon these two principles, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
was based the injunctions in respect to 
economic conduct whose nature is under 
consideration. The end in view was 
social solidarity in a temporary state of 
affairs. This being true, one need not 
expect to find any elaborate scheme to 
revolutionize current methods of produc- 
tion; nor is there any more to be said in 
respect to consumption of wealth. The 
field of distribution, i.e., the division of 
the results of production among those 
who contribute to the outcome, is un- 
touched in a constructive way. In fact, 
the matter that makes up the bulk of a 
treatise on economics is not discussed in 
the four gospels. The existing economic 
order was doomed to pass away for 
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reasons other than economic before some 
of those who heard Jesus’ words should 
taste death. If the obtaining scheme of 
things was so lacking in permanence, it 
would be fruitless to seek reforms 
through alterations in the social organi- 
zation. The new order was not to be the 
result of an evolution out of the existing 
one, but to be brought about by a bene- 
ficent, cataclysmic change, divinely or- 
dained and executed. The anticipated 
intervention of God renders superfluous 
human attempts at social reconstruction. 
One will look in vain in writings of the 
evangelists for the characteristic features 
of much of the literature of modern eco- 
nomic reform. Brotherliness in a tem- 
porary condition to be speedily relieved 
by divine power—this is the essence 
of the economic teaching of the four 
gospels. 

There is nothing incongruous in Jesus’ 
teaching in regard to benevolence’ when 
the situation as it presented itself to him 
is taken into consideration. The almost 
reckless sort of giving there enjoined— 
giving that would disturb the spirit of the 
present-day charity expert—is in accord 
with his outlook on his future. All cases 
to him were emergency cases—all were 
cases for temporary relief. There was 
nothing permanent about the whole 
situation. There was no danger of de- 
stroying self-respect and bringing on 
succeeding generations of paupers. The 
existing generation was the final one 
under the old régime. The obvious 
thing to do was to make life more en- 
durable for the distressed while it lasted. 
It would not last long. 
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The good tidings that were preached 
to the poor conveyed the message that 
the coming kingdom would make an end 
of the wretchedness that was filling their 
lives. Those who gave aid and comfort 
to the unfortunate would find reward in 
the better time that was coming and 
coming soon. 

When one balances the teaching in 
regard to the rich over against the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ personal relations with 
the wealthy, the conclusion is inevitable 
that he felt the rich were subjected to 
extraordinary temptations, but that the 
character of the man, not his material 
Possessions, was decisive. Obedience to 
the second great commandment was the 
test. The selfish rich (and the rich were 
likely to be selfish) were doomed; but 
the cases like Zaccheus and Joseph of 
Arimathea are perfectly clear. 

In no other part of his teaching did 
Jesus show his attitude toward the exist- 
ing state of affairs so clearly as in his dis- 
cussions in regard to property. The 
pursuit of wealth is a game not worth the 
candle. Repeatedly his followers are 
warned against the deceitfulness of 
riches and the peril of losing themselves 
in their search. In view of the speedy 
passing of the things of this world it 
would be sheer folly to put energy and 
life into the accumulation of goods and 
the building of barns. Worry and fret 
over the wherewithal of food and cloth- 
ing had no place in a program based upon 
the assumption that divine intervention 
was imminent. His hearers were ad- 
vised, not merely to refrain from the 
pursuit of material things, but to sell 


* Almsgiving was commonly regarded as a virtue in Jesus’ time. He differed from others in 
degree and, perhaps, in spirit in his teachings on this point. 
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what they had and give alms; to seek 
treasures in heaven that the heart might 
be there also.* 

Jesus’ neglect of, and warning against 
the dangers of, property have nothing to 
do with the question of the right of pri- 
vate property. The latter is referred to 
but the point as discussed by modern 
writers is not taken up. 

One need not expect to find in the gos- 
pels a discussion of usury, the mediaeval 
churchmen’s bone of contention. Jesus 
advised his followers to lend without 
expecting to get the principal back, not 
to mention interest. 

In this brief statement is to be found 
the essence of the economic program pre- 
sented by Jesus to his followers. The 
stronger were to act as brothers to their 
fellow-men; helping the weaker eco- 
nomically by sharing with them what- 
ever of the good things of life that were 
available; avoiding absorption in the 
material interests of the present lest they 
should interfere with the attainment of 
the kingdom; and all this with a view to 
an early change of social conditions by 
divine intervention. In this new king- 
dom service of others was to have been 
the characteristic feature. 

2. The Early Christian Program and That 
of Christian Socialism 

When one compares the economic pro- 
gram of Jesus with that of the modern 
Christian Socialists, there are some 
points of likeness and difference that are 
worth noting. 

The Christian Socialist propaganda is 
primarily a humanitarian movement, in- 


spired by a sense of the brotherhood of 
men and sympathy for those who secure 
the least advantageous places in the com- 
petitive race. In the complexity of 
modern economic conditions distress 
comes upon great numbers of persons 
without, or with, apparent fault of their 
own. Men, imbued with the spirit of 
the second great commandment, are 
touched with the suffering of their fel- 
lows, and hope for and are willing to 
work for deliverance. In this they are 
reproducing the spirit of Jesus’ teaching 
to his contemporaries. 

The likeness between the Christian 
Socialists and Jesus ceases when depar- 
ture is made from the state of feeling to 
practical measures to relieve the situa- 
tion. Jesus believed that speedy, divine 
intervention would end the unhappy con- 
dition of the unfortunate. The Social- 
ists ordinarily do not expect immediate 
relief, and look to a scheme of social con- 
trol and management of the instruments 
of production and of the processes of dis- 
tribution of wealth as a means of amelio- 
rating the evils of society. It is perfectly 
plain, therefore, that while the spirit of 
Christian socialism is that of Jesus, it 
cannot in any sense rest its case for its 
constructive program on the authority of 
his name. He has nothing to say about 
social control of production. The dis- 
tribution of the product of labor among 
the producers is a problem with which he 
never was concerned. The positive pro- 
gram of the Socialists has no religious 
sanction behind it. Its validity depends 
entirely upon economic considerations. 


Doubtless with any other anticipation for the future Jesus would have made property secondary 
to spiritual relationships. His expectations, being as they were, resulted in his excessive discounting 


of wealth. 
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It is essential to clear thinking that this 
distinction be sharply made. That the 
brotherhood of men should be acknowl- 
edged and made real is to assert one 
thing. To say that direct social control 
of the production and distribution of 
wealth would secure this end, or is the 
best way through which to secure it, is 
to make a very different declaration. 
The first may well be called Christian. 
Jesus knew nothing about the second 
so far as his sayings have been reported 
to us. 

The outlook of all modern reformers is 
so different from that of Jesus that it is 
not to be expected that their programs 
can be discovered in embryo in his teach- 
ings. To most of them the kingdom of 
heaven has been pushed forward into the 
eternity of the future or has become a 
figure of speech. Better conditions are 
expected to result from human action 
and that largely through a process of 
development. His spirit presses men 


» forward to the relief of their distressed 


neighbors, but the method of securing 
this betterment through a reorganization 
of economic institutions must be deter- 
mined by the men of today confronted 
with the existing economic situation. 
The Master’s words contain no concrete 
suggestions. The proposals of Christian 
Socialists must be submitted to the 
simple question: Taking known condi- 
tions into consideration, is it probable 
that the schemes suggested are the best 


means of securing the desired end? 


Sympathy and a feeling of brotherhood 
will not help answer such a question. 
This is no place to discuss the relative 
merits of the claims of socialism. It is 
desired merely to indicate that the Chris- 
tian Socialists are in the same situation 


as other Socialists in respect to the 
strength of their position. Their reli- 
gious affiliations add nothing to the force 
of their arguments. Anyone who loves 
mankind and is willing to put his feeling 
into deeds, and at the same time regards 
a minimum amount of governmental 
activity as essential to social progress, 
might well call himself a Christian indi- 
vidualist. But he would not strengthen 
the individualistic philosophy thereby. 
It would still have to stand on its own 
feet. Economically, the term Christian 
implies a devotion to the well-being of 
society and a willingness to put forth 
effort to secure it. The instrument used, 
the policy adopted, is no more or less 
Christian than a tool or a mechanism, 
such as an ax or a locomotive, used for 
the benefit of men. Any person who has 
an affection for his kind sufficiently 
robust to make him help them has as 
good a claim as any other to the title of 
Christian, from the economic point of 
view, whether he is an individualist or a 
Socialist or declines to support unquali- 
fiedly either set of dogmas. 


3. The Modern Christian and Economic 
Reform 


It is apparent that it is not possible 
for one to be a follower of Jesus without 
having an interest in the economic well- 
being of his fellow-men. Jesus was not 
only concerned with the distress of the 
people around him, but took active 
measures to relieve the unfortunate. 
The bulk of his teachings looking toward 
the amelioration of harsh conditions is 
so great that there can be no mistake 
about its significance. The Christian is 
not at liberty to sit down in resignation 
and endure the current evils while he 
dreams of a glorious city where there is 
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to be no hunger and thirst, and where 
the tears are to be wiped from all 
eyes. Pious laissez faire is out of the 
question. 

If active interest is imperative, what 
is the nature of the activity demanded ? 
To this question religion can give no 
concrete reply. Its function is to supply 
the motive force that impels to action; 
the method of applying this force is to be 
discovered by effort. The careful study 
of economic and sociological problems in 
the light of human knowledge respecting 
man and his environment may be ex- 
pected to bring forth effective schemes 
for social betterment. There should be 
no balking at the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, or waiting until one can find the 
panacea for all the prevalent social ills. 
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One need not see the end from the begin- 
ning. Diligent study of what others 
have tried to do will enable one to avoid 
many a mistake, and mistakes made in 
spite of the best efforts of intelligence 
will enable one to warn others against 
wrong methods. Well-exercised brains 
and hearts turn out products of value 
whether they are positive or negative. 
Society will not be revolutionized in a 
hurry. It will take time for the leaven 
to spread through the whole lump. 
There is available now enough knowledge 
to enable the earnest Christian to make 
a beginning, but it is not in the gospels. 
He must turn to men and women who 
have worked and thought and written for 
the betterment of men under modern 
conditions. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 


III 
THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF SCHOLASTICISM 


THOMAS C. 


HALL, D.D. 


Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary 


There were no Dark Ages in the old 
acceptance of the term. The culture of 
the few was in the Middle Ages finding 
acceptance by the many. And from 
Augustine to Luther the imperial eccle- 
siastical power was the bearer of that 
culture to the masses. From the time 
of Charlemagne onward, the school and 
university were important centers of 
growing enlightenment. The authority 
was so sure of itself and was so linked 
with the learning of the past that 
speculation was free and daring to an 


extraordinary degree. Nevertheless the 
basis of life was an external authority. 
The thought of the period was free 
only within the bounds of a closed sys- 
tem. Nor was the limitation felt, 
because the closed system and the 
external authority were accepted by all, 
or nearly all, much as obedient children 
accept the authority of father and 
mother. Even when the authority of 
the moment was disputed it was always 
in the name of the imperial ecclesiastical 
tradition against which none thought of 
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rebelling. The Holy Roman Empire 
was a momentous reality, and even the 
most outrageous arrogation of unright- 
eous rule sought shelter under its 
tradition. The rise of scholasticism 
was no sudden movement. It had its 
roots in the culture of North Africa and 
Spain, and in the schools that sprang up 
as Paris became the center of a new life, 
and Cologne and Oxford slowly became 
the organizing centers of ecclesiastical 
scholarship. 


The Christianizing of the Middle Ages 


It may seem strange to some to trace 
the social ideals of scholasticism to the 
forged dreamings of Dionysius the Are- 
Opagite. Yet to those pages we must go 
for some of the most insistent concep- 
tions of the scholastic period. The 
hierarchy with its ordered ranks, its 
fixed castes, its semi-ecclesiastical, semi- 
military ideals, its warrior priests, and 
priestly warriors, its sacramental tinge 
to all secular life, its glow of oriental 
color, its static world, and its central 
authority are reflected not only to the 
culture and religion but in the social 
and political ideals of the whole scholas- 
tic period. 

In a world so full of change and 
movement it is strange to see how 
invariably it is treated by the thinkers 
of the Middle Ages as a fixed and 
constant quantity. The thought harks 
back continually to the political and 
social ideals of a world irrecoverably 
past and gone. Yet some reflection will 
explain this phenomenon. The Middle 
Age was the child of Hellenistic culture, 
and the teacher was clothed with the 
infallibility the docile pupil always at 
first attributes to the teacher. For 
Dante, Aristotle is as inspired as the 


Bible, and Virgil as much a leader and 
teacher as Augustine or John. The 
political conditions grew up, and as they 
grew were identified with, and defended 
from, the political teachings of the past. 
Our own republic did the same thing. 
The pioneers of a new civilization in a 
tractless wilderness sought help—and 
found it—from the misunderstood tradi- 
tions of Greece and Rome. They found, 
like the leaders of the Middle Ages, 
much confusion also, but as the Middle 
Age grew in reflection and maturity the 
age of adaptation rapidly set in. 

In the midst of all social idealism 
stood the concrete church. Not that 
the state was not equally divine. The 
empire was not only to be Roman, but 
was holy. It was the pope who crowned 
Charlemagne, and as long as the spiritual 
supremacy left the temporal ruler to 
work out his destiny in his own way, 
there was little reason for quarreling. 
Brutality, violence, open injustice, im- 
purity, and intemperance the church 
was set to rebuke in high and low. But 
it was always assumed that everybody 
knew what these things really were. 
War was not brutality, dueling was not 
violence, serfdom was not open injustice. 
Royal concubinage was not impurity, 
and occasional drunkenness could not be 
too rudely condemned as intemperance. 
The maintenance of the existent accepted 
social order or disorder was regarded by 
all as the duty of both church and state. 
_ The lower classes were politically 
quite helpless. Their natural leaders 
were constantly drained off into the 
service of the ruling class, because all 
education was in the hands of the 
hierarchy, and for the poor man the 
church gave an opening to the highest 
power. At the same time the hierarchy 
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was in distinct confederacy with the 
military ruling class. It had lost all the 
old revolutionary hope. The power- 
possessing class was in a hundred ways 
identified with the ecclesiastical im- 
perialism. The sons of nobles and the 
daughters of kings were the honored 
heads of monastic orders. The priest- 
hood was constantly recruited from the 
younger sons of noble houses. The 
clever boy of the people was made in 
the ecclesiastical process even more a 
maintainer of the possessing classes’ 
interest than the noble’s son himself. 
Not even a man like Luther could 
conserve the tradition of his class amid 
his ecclesiastical and academic surround- 
ings. And one like Thomas Aquinas 
was by both birth and education limited 
to the outlook of the feudal nobility 
whose vision he shared. 

On the face of Aquinas’ political and 
social teaching feudalism is written in 
large letters. The phrases are taken 
from Aristotle, as Aristotle was then 
understood. But behind the phrase, 
and in this interpretation, one sees the 
priest take the place of the philosopher, 
and Plato’s Republic, with modifications 
from the Areopagite, is made the con- 
tent of the ideal which is defended by 
arguments from Aristotle. 


The Mission of Scholasticism 


Scholasticism is the evidence of 
approaching intellectual maturity. It 
was the reflective aspect of the feudal 
period. The assumption on all fields, 
including politics and the social order, 
was that the existent faith and obtain- 
ing government were in full accord with 
reason, and had the highest divine 
sanction. At the same time there was 
a growing uneasiness about the actual 
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relationship of the two swords. In point 
of fact a quiet struggle for the real 
supremacy between the state and the 
hierarchy had gone on steadily with 
various issues since Nicea. The eccle- 
siastical bond could not keep the 
Eastern and Western empires from at 
last parting. Nor in Europe was it 
possible for the church to really more 
than outwardly unify the Teutonic and 
the Romance drifts. Powerful local 
leaders made central supremacy in- 
creasingly difficult and growingly in- 
effective. A new class alignment was 
even as early as the tenth century 
already on the horizon. The free city 
rose out of feudalism, and can only be 
understood in its feudal setting. It was 
itself a feudal authority, and it de- 
pended upon the feudal castle along 
the trade routes for protection for 
its traffic. That this protection was 
often expensive and that soon the pro- 
tector was to become the antagonist 
has too often blinded historians in 
recent days to the great social service 
rendered even in the wildest days by 
the “robber barons” of the early Middle 
Ages. 

The Roman military roads had not 
been built primarily for trade, but they 
had become trade roads, and with the 
gradual disappearance of the Roman 
military oligarchy the roads had become 
too dangerous for trade. Feudalism 
built its castles and established its sway 


along the trade routes and rivers, and 


at a heavy cost, no doubt, yet with 
marked efficiency opened again these 
routes for commerce. 


The Rise of Classes 


No one, so far as the writer is aware, 
has traced the connection that suggests 
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itself as existing between the rise of the 
free city and the organization of the 
freedman class, artisan and commercial 
in its character, and enjoying long before 
the formal organization of the mediaeval 
gilds, so well traced by Gross, a gild 
character. It was in this class, we have 
seen, that Christianity made such head- 
way, and the political and social ideals 
of the rising city from the Milan of 
Ambrose to great Hansa cities of the 
North Sea are full of the religious spirit 
in its mediaeval form. 

Early in mediaeval history we find 
clashing ideals. On the one hand there 
is the agrarian military interest. The 
possession and the exploitation of the 
land is the basis of its strength and 
the reality of its service. On the other 
there is a rising artisan class, whose 
interest and strength is the production 
of things. These craftsmen must live 
together, and beside them grows up a 
still further class of adventurous traders, 
who are neither tillers of the soil nor yet 
craftsmen. At the same time any sharp 
class differentiation was not possible. 
Every castle had to have its craftsman. 
Every knight had his “smith”; the 
landed aristocracy bought of the crafts- 
man, and robbed or protected the 
trades as suited him. And all bowed 
to the central authority of priest and 
king. Kropotkin has drawn an admi- 
rable picture in his Mutual Aid of the in- 
terlocking interests, and has abundantly 
emphasized the narrow and selfish 
character of the free city in its feudal 
setting. The separation of society 
into castes and classes is reflected in 
Dante and the popular religion of the 
day. These classes rise out of the 
economic conditions governing life, and 
were accepted by church and state as 


the permanent will of God and the 
arrangements inherent in a Christian 
state. Divine right was not of the king 
only, but all sorts and conditions of men 
were in their places by divine disposal. 
Individuals might rise through extra- 
ordinary ability or by special circum- 
stance from one class to another, but 
the divisions were fixed for all time. 


The Struggle between Church and 
State 


In this feudalism the points of strain 
were many, and unsettled questions of © 
all kinds were constantly arising with 
their opportunities for conflict. The 
city clashed with the feudal territorial 
lord;. the claims of church were in- 
creasingly heavy, and a strong ruler of 
the state made the church subordinate 
to his purpose, while on the other hand 


‘a strong pope or archbishop made the 


state his instrument. 

The struggle for supremacy was at 
times an open one as under Leo I and 
Gregory the Great; at times it was 
insidious. Dishonorable means disgraced 
both contending parties. The forged 
decretals (ninth century) are only a 
glaring instance of the evil measures 
adopted by the hierarchy; and violence, 
perjury, and ignoble intrigue marked 
the contending forces on both sides. 

At length Marsiglio of Padua chal- 
lenged the accepted status (1324-26) 
in his attack upon the usurpation of 
the Roman Pontiff, and the protest was 
taken up and voiced with more effective 
energy by the great Wiclif, one of the 
really great men of all time. And in 
this age (Wiclif died 1384) we find at 
last the question raised of such funda- 
mental political and social import to the 
world: What is the function of the 
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CHRISTIANITY 


church within the political organiza- 
tion? The answer Wiclif gave has 
never received the attention it deserves, 
and yet he was modern as few men of 
any generation can be called modern in 
the spirit in which he took up the 
question. The state was, he said, as 
divine an institution for its purpose as 
the church was for its end. And 
temporal possessions were not the end 
of any ecclesiastical machinery. The 
church should, as a church, possess 
nothing. Her dependence should be 
from day to day on the free-will offer- 
ings of the people. Her ministry should 
live indeed from the congregations they 
served, but as the primitive apostles 
lived, without temporal possessions be- 
hind them. The governance of all 
temporalities should be in the hand of 
the state, but the state should then 
leave the spiritual church alone, and also 
defend the local church from the insolent 
interference of any foreign hierarchy. 
Thus at last was sounded the demand 
for a national as over against an im- 
perial church; or rather a spiritual 
imperialism was substituted as an ideal 
over against the temporal power of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Such an attitude was popular in 
England, and had Wiclif confined him- 
self to political innovation there is no 
saying whether he might not have 
founded an Anglo-Catholic church more 
really autonomous than the Gallic 
church ever became, but on similar lines. 
Wiclif, however, attacked far more than 
the political church, and he was two 
hundred years too soon. 

Nevertheless the protest was not 
made in vain. The spasmodic resistance 
to the intrusions of the hierarchy which 
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marks not only the history of England 
from this time on, but also the political 
world of the continent found in the 
arguments of Wiclif, and Huss who 
revoiced them, constant strength. Men 
were forced to take sides by the growing 
claims of both parties, and by the evi- 
dences of an increasing conflict of 
interest. The papacy was weakened by 
the absence of the hereditary principle, 
which was enthroned in the feudal 
thought of the day. On the other 
hand, it offered a chance to ability which 
the hereditary succession so often must 
discourage. The Vatican began to be- 
come too local in its interests, and to 
misunderstand the national lives it had 
done so much to form and educate. It 
had no place in its social thinking for 
any measure of political maturity. Its 
thought and policy were in the last 
analysis always based upon an external 
authority. It began to make the serious 
mistake of confusing the shadow and the 
substance of authority. It lost its 
bearings amid the moral and political 
confusions that now began to be evident 
as feudalism made way for tyranny on 
the one hand, or the rule of a rising 
middle class on the other. 
The Decline of the Mediaeval 
Papacy 

The reforming orders failed to reach 
the seat of the trouble, although they 
nobly strove in their best estate to 
continue the work of the church as the 
moral leader and educator of the 
people. This failure was, however, 
inevitable. New social conditions were 
giving rise to new standards of morality 
and new ideals of life. The free cities 
were more especially estranged from the 
outlook upon life of a church whose 
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sincerest ministers taught that married 
life was an evil, property an individual 
snare, trade and interest but concessions 
to an evil time. The demand for 
political freedom could have no warm 
support from men who considered a 
vow of abject obedience a passport to 
heaven. The confusion and anarchy in 
northern Italy was, in part at least, 
because the church had no sympathy 
with any rule but a family feudal form, 
and the merchant cities were rapidly 
outgrowing this ideal. 

The reflections of scholasticism were 
intended to show the rational character 
of the faith, but really only succeeded in 
revealing the conglomerate character of 
the system of thought and government 
which passed for orthodox and estab- 
lished. The underlying divergence of 
interest between the hierarchy and the 
national social ideal now well on the 
horizon of men’s imaginations was laid 
bare in the inevitable discussions to 
which scholasticism led. The old faith 
in, and reverence for, the transmitter of 
Hellenistic culture were often sadly 
shaken, and such episodes as the exile in 
Avignon and the rival claims of two 
popes did not tend to strengthen them. 
Men began, not in academic circles only, 
but on the street and in the market- 
place to ask questions about the political 
and social status of the nation, and to 
form new theories as to the relation of 
church and state. The old confident 
acceptance of the theory of two swords, 
both divine and both supreme in their 
respective provinces, began to waver. 
It was seen clearly that readjustment 
was necessary. One like Dante still 
supposed that usurpation on one side 
or the other could be checked and the 


old ideal re-established. More worldly 
minded men like Machiavelli swung to 
the conception of an autocracy in the 
interests of the state as over against the 
internal quarrels and antagonistic am- 
bitions of the feudal nobles. 

With Gregory the Great (1076) began 
the struggle over investiture which 
lasted on to the Reformation, or indeed 
in a sense to our own day. Hildebrand 
was moved by a firm faith in a social 
and political construction the state was 
utterly unprepared to accept. On this 
theory kings and princes were the 
vassals of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
and held their places subject to the 
papal opinion of their fitness. The 
crowning of the emperor was not, 
therefore, according to this view, an act 
of spiritual sanction of the accomplished 
fact—the light in which Charlemagne, 
Otho I, and Henry I undoubtedly saw 
it—but the witness to the supreme 
power of the pope as the head of a feudal 
society, which society was fundamentally 
spiritual, but whose temporal posses- 
sions were intrusted to the keeping of a 
subject state. The acceptance of such 
a claim was impossible on the part of 
the rising nations, whose social ideals 
must be traced later. Moreover, the 
claim of Gregory the Great and of co- 
temporary Rome is a real surrender of 
the old dualism of the two divine swords. 
For the temporal power of the pope not 
only subordinates the state to the spir- 
itual sword, but the pope alone as feudal 
lord with large temporal possessions has 
no responsibility to any authority besides 
himself. The balance is destroyed upon 
which political theory laid such empha- 
sis. The end of the claim was the politi- 
cal bankruptcy of the Papacy. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SATAN 


III 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


WILLIAM CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


In the Old Testament we have seen 
that the figure of Satan is vague. In the 
apocalyptic literature it is manifold and 
confused. In reaching the New Testa- 
ment we are struck by the unitariness, 
clearness, and definiteness of the outline 
of Satan. A bold, brazen personality 
confronts us almost on the first page. 
Indeed, he appears immediately on the 
inauguration of Jesus into the messianic 
office, and the New Testament writers 
give a unanimous testimony as to his 
character, yet their testimony is not with- 
out variety as to his functions. Though 
his office is one, his names are many. As 
the manifold benevolence of Jesus finds 
expression in many names, so the mani- 
fold malevolence of Satan. He is called 
“the prince of demons” (Mark 3:22); 
“the prince of this world” (John 12:31); 
“the prince of the powers of the air” 
(Eph. 2:2); “the god of this world” (II 
Cor. 4:4); “the tempter” (Matt. 4:3; I 
Thess. 3:5); “devil” (diabolos, the “ac- 
cuser,” in many passages) ; “satan”’(“ad- 
versary,” in many passages); “ Beelze- 
bub” (Luke 11:18; cf. Matt. 12:26); 
“the enemy” (Matt. 13:39); “the evil 
one” (Matt. 13:19; Eph. 6:16); “Belial” 
(II Cor. 6:15); “the serpent” (II Cor. 
11:3); “the old serpent” (Rev. 12:9); 
“the dragon” (Rev. 12:9). We shall in 
the following pages consider the origin, 
function, and fate of Satan, discussing 
also questions of objectivity and value. 


I. The Origin of Satan 

We cannot say offhand that he is of 
Persian origin. The name is not Persian 
but pure Hebrew. The character is not 
the same as Ahriman who is an inde- 
pendent being with creative power. In 
the Old Testament Satan is dependent 
on Jehovah. Indeed, he appears as a 
distinct personality only in three late 
passages (Zech., chap. 3; Job, chaps. 1, 
2; I Chron., chap. 21). 

It is not denied that Persian influence 
may have been felt in the development 
of the idea, but the roots of the idea are 
in the Hebrew soil, and the development 
is under the dominance of Hebrew 
thought. The “sons of God,” after- 
ward called angels, are not imported into 
the Semitic religions. And Satan appears 
first among the angels. The angels are 
known by their functions. In the story 
of Balaam (Num. 22:22 f.) the angel of 
Jehovah stands in the way for a Satan 
(adversary) to him. The function of 
Satan in the Book of Job is that of prose- 
cuting attorney with added powers of the 
“third degree” methods of the police. 
The task is invidious. If Satan had a 
fall, it must have been through fondness 
for his vocation. The desire to convict 
may make the criminal lawyer criminal. 
Indeed, here in Job the distinctness of 
Satan differs widely from that of the 
angel of the Lord in the Balaam passage. 
His distinctness is more than functional; 
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it is organic and moral. But there is in 
the Old Testament no account of the fall 
of Satan. This doctrine appears first in 
the Book of Enoch. It is there con- 
nected with the improper conduct of the 
angels mentioned in Gen. 6:2-4. But, 
again, in the Old Testament angels of 
evil do not attend Satan. The angels 
who bring evil or punishment are direct 
messengers of God, and, on the other 
hand, Satan is not a leader but thor- 
oughly subordinate. In Zech., chap. 3, 
he is rebuked and disregarded. In Job, 
Satan is clearly subordinate and can do 
nothing without divine permission. And 
yet he has a bad eminence among the 
angels: “the Satan came also in the 
midst of them.” Angels are sent, he has 
the freedom of a scout (Job 1:7; Zech. 
1:10), but as yet no such freedom as is 
affirmed of himinI Pet. 5:8. InIISam. 
24:1 God moves David to do the act 
that brings punishment. In Job, Satan 
instigates God against Job. InI Chron. 
21:1 Satan moves David to do the same 
act as in I Sam. 24:1. In this passage 
Satan’s independence of God is as com- 
plete as it ever becomes in the Old Tes- 
tament. In the apocryphal Book of 
Wisdom (2:24) God and the devil are in 
complete opposition. This is the pedi- 
gree of Satan with which we open the 
New Testament, a pedigree that lay open 
to the writers of the New Testament. 
As to a fall of Satan before the crea- 
tion of man the Scriptures are silent. 
Popular views are an inference from 
Gen., chap. 3, under the guidance of later 
interpretation which identified Satan and 
the serpent. A primeval fall of Satan 
with angels has its foundation in the 
Book of Enoch, which builds in turn 
upon the passage in Gen. 6: 2-4, or upon 


the sources of that fragment. Milton 
has popularized this element of the 
Enoch literature, so that many of our 
traditional notions rest on no surer 
foundation than Milton’s poetizing on 
pseudonymous mythology. Luke 10:18, 


“I saw Satan fall as lightning from 


heaven,” is a poetic expression like that 
of Isa. 14:12, “How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O day-star, son of the morning!” 
and concerns itself with the coming fall 
of Satan, seen by faith as already com- 
pleted. Rev. 12:7 f. also furnishes Mil- 
ton with material which he misuses. The 
fall of Satan and angels here is something 
achieved through the incarnation. This 
passage is probably founded on Luke 
10:18 and bears a similar meaning. The 
fall is a fall from power, the war in 
heaven is a war in the heavenlies on 
earth, something happening in setting 
up the kingdom of heaven on the earth. 
Our conclusion is that the origin of Satan 
is left unexplained. 


Ii. The Function of Satan 


In early times Satan is not opposed to 
God, nor is he a tempter of men. In 
Num. 22:22, 32 the angel of the Lord be- 
comes a Satan or adversary to obstruct 
Balaam’s evil intentions—a good Satan. 
In primitive thought God tempted 
Abraham; it was not solater. We have 
shown the gradual change of theology in 
the passages II Sam. 24:1; Job, chaps. 
1,2; andI Chron. 21:1. There remains 
the passage in Jas. 1:13 where all 


temptation on the part of God is denied. 


Satan’s function in the Old Testament is 
chiefly as an accuser. Hence in Gen., 
chap. 3, the sacred writer does not intro- 
duce Satan but the Serpent who plays 
the part of tempter, a réle assigned Satan 
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in Wisd. 2:24 and in the New Testament. 
In the temptation of Jesus, Satan does 
not bring a surprise into the divine plan. 
Matthew tells us Jesus was led by the 
Spirit to be tempted. The temptation 
was part of the divine plan. If Jesus 
was tempted as we, Satan must have 
been a spiritual presence, not a bodily 
form. The case can be stated best in 
Sanday’s words: 

In this our Lord goes to what may seem 
great lengths in the use that he makes of the 
traditional machinery of Judaism... .. 
The Power of Evil is represented in a per- 
sonal bodily form and the machinery or 
setting of the story is full of the marvelous. 
. . . « Realism could hardly go further, and 
yet the meaning and essence of the tempta- 
tion is wholly spiritual; it is the problem 
what is to be done with supernatural powers: 
shall the possessor use them for his own sus- 
tenance, or for his own aggrandisement ? 


Satan is used also by God for inflict- 
ing suffering or punishment, less often in 
the New Testament, in a manner remind- 
ing us of Job. In I Cor. 5:5 Paul gives 
orders to turn over an outrageously sin- 
ful man “unto Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

Satan is also a hinderer. Paul writes 
the Thessalonian brethren of his great 
desire to return to them and assures them 
that his failure to come was no fault of 
his. The blame rested on another: 
“Satan hindered us” (I Thess. 2:18). 

Again, Satan is an accuser. “Now is 
come .... the kingdom of God and the 
authority of his Christ: for the accuser of 
our brethren is cast down, who accuseth 
them before God day and night” 
(Rev. 12:10). Satan is already hin- 
derer, accuser, and tempter in the Old 


Testament; he is tempter, accuser, and 
punisher in the apocalyptic literature. 
But in the New Testament there is a 
different emphasis and atmosphere. 

We may sum up by saying that 
Satan’s chief function in general is the 
origination and perpetuation of sin. He 
is no fighter; resist him and he flees 
(Jas. 4:7). He may assume the form of 
an angel of light to the cultivated Greeks 
(II Cor. 11:14), or the form of a wise 
serpent to the inexperienced woman 
(Gen., chap. 3; cf. Cor. 11:3). These 
forms are very far from reality, but this 
is not surprising, since he was a liar and 
murderer from the beginning, that is, the 
beginning. of human history, when he 
brought death to the race (John 8:44; 
I John 3:8). He is the enemy of 
righteousness; sows tares and snatches 
away good seed. He goes about like a 
roaring lion (I Pet. 5:8); he hurls fiery 
darts like the most uncivilized warriors 
(Eph. 6:16); he sifts men like wheat, 
with the purpose of mangling them and 
pressing them through the sieve (Luke 
22:31); his wrath is great because his 
time is limited (Rev. 12:12). 


III. The Fate of Satan 


Satan’s relation to God is similar 
to that of man. His independence 
is relative. If he is opposed to God, 
the end is certain. His power is super- 
human, but limited. He is strong, but 
Jesus is stronger (Matt. 12:29) and 
can spoil Satan’s goods (Mark 3:27). 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the 
devil (I John 3:8). He will bring to 
naught the devil himself (Heb. 2:14), 
and liberate those “who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage” of Satan (Heb. 2:15). Ideally 
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and to the eye of faith Satan has long ago 
been overthrown (Luke 10:18), and in- 
dividuals are already delivered out of the 
power of darkness (Col. 1:13). Jesus 
says with perfect confidence, “the prince 
of this world hath been judged” (John 
16:11), and “now is the judgment of this 
world: now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out” (John 12:31). 

But really in the present evil time 
Satan still reigns. He will not be com- 
pletely overthrown till the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom. Eventually Satan 
and his angels go into everlasting pun- 
ishment prepared for them (Matt. 25: 
41), to be tormented day and night for- 
ever, along with the “beast” and the 
“false prophet” (Rev. 20:10). Paul 
promises: “The God of peace shall 
bruise [Gen., chap. 3 Satan under your 
feet shortly” (Rom. 16:20), and in the 
glorious consummation, “God will put 
all enemies under his feet”’ (I Cor. 15: 26). 


IV. The Objective Reality of the 
Kingdom of Satan 


We must distinguish between a form 
of reality and reality itseli—between 
form and fact. The fact of man’s 
struggle cannot be gainsaid, the form of 


this struggle may not be known. But, 


faith cannot tolerate the thought that 
this struggle is wholly subjective. Such 
an insult and injury to faith becomes 
blasphemy when applied to the holy 
Jesus. Whatever else was intended by 
the sacred writer of Gen., chap. 3, this 
at least is clear: God is not the author 
of sin, and sin is not native toman. Sin 
indeed is man’s sin but the occasion of it 
lies without. But granted the impact of 
the evil world upon the spirit of man, the 
question still remains: Is the kingdom of 


Satan as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment to be taken as ultimate and literal 
reality or is it a temporal and figurative 
statement of reality? It is worth while 
to note that there is certainly no such 
fully developed kingdom of Satan in the 
Old Testament. There Satan rarely 
appears, perhaps only once as a prosaic 
personality, and he is never attended 
with angels. Elsewhere than in I Chron., 
chap. 21, there is a suggestion of poetry 
and dramatic personification. This 
machinery of the evil world came into 
existence after the close of the canon. 
It is the machinery of the apocalyptic 
literature. It was carried over into the 
New Testament. The New Testament 
writers are not held responsible for the 
Greek idioms they use; shall they be 
held responsible for the forms of thought 
which they likewise adopt from the social 
order that nourished them? But the 
crucial question is: Did Jesus accept the 
popular demonology and satanology 
reflected in the New Testament? Some 
have been willing to stake his authority 
upon an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. They would put the matter in the 
form of the deadly dilemma: If Satan 
and the demons are not real existences 
as they appear to the simple reader of 
the New Testament, then Jesus was 
wanting in either knowledge or candor. 
This is the old dilemma of Simon the 
Pharisee (Luke 7:36 f.): either Jesus did 
not know or he was not good. But 
Jesus’ disciples who knew him and loved 
him cared nothing for Simon’s dilemma. 
And strangely enough, the dilemma as a 
form of argumentation does not frighten 
us as it used todo. Christ is more than 
an argument, he is a moral personality. 
It was not inferiority but superiority that 
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made him unintelligible to Simon. It 
was not omniscience or complete revela- 
tion that made him indispensable to the 
disciples, but the words of eternal life 
(John 6:68). Three things may be said 
as to Jesus’ knowledge and candor. 

First, it is very difficult to determine 
his range of knowledge, to reconstruct 
his thought-world. He did not dis- 
course on philosophy, science, or literary 
criticism. He liked flowers, but said 
nothing of botany; he spoke of the stars, 
but said nothing of astronomy. Did 
he know the laws of plant variation? 
Would he have said the laws of evolu- 
tion are God’s way of working? Does 
it not seem irrelevant, if not irreverent, 
to ask such questions? He had a better 
mission than that of the scientist who 
concerns himself with the details of 
causation. It was Jesus’ mission to 
reveal the inner meaning of the world as 
a whole, and to lay bare the heart of the 
Old Testament revelation, that men 
might know the Father. Seeking the 
kingdom was better than psychologizing 
experience. So we may not have suffi- 
cient data for determining just what 
Jesus thought of Satan. 

Second, it seems very extreme to say 
there is just as much evidence that Jesus 
believed in the real existence of Satan as 
that he believed in the real existence of 
God. In the temptation, presumably 
narrated by Jesus himself, there is a 
suggestion of dramatic description in 
terms of religious imagination; and the 
substance of the temptation is the de- 
mand of popular Jewish expectation. If 
Satan were replaced by the subtle sug- 
gestions of the spirit of messianism of the 
time, the effect would be the same. 
When Jesus calls Peter Satan he refers 


to the same old contest between God’s 
way and the way outlined by Jewish 
messianism, or the worldly spirit. 
Third, Jesus is not bound to know all 
things, and he is not morally bound to 
tell all that he knew. The mission of 
Jesus does not require that he should be 
omniscient, and the Scriptures do not so 
represent him. We cannot define the 
limits of his knowledge, but our faith in 
him is not conditioned on what he knew 
of the ultimate explanation of the powers 
of darkness. He certainly experienced 
the onslaught of evil as it broke against 
the kingdom he came to set up, and he 
certainly broke the reigning power of 
evil for every man who is willing to walk 
with him in white. To quote “if it had 
not been so I would have told you,” out 
of its context, is to juggle with words. 
He also said that he had many things to 
say that could not be borne. Jesus is 
under no obligation to reveal matters 
only incidental, touching simply the out- 
ward form of his message. To have 
drawn on his vast resources in order to 
anticipate science, and thus establish the 
divinity of his mission, would have been 
to yield to Satan’s temptation; and it 
would have been contrary to his method. 
He said if a man wished to know the 
truth of his mission he could do so by 
being willing to do the Father’s will. 


V. The Value of the Doctrine of 
Satan for Evangelical Piety 


It is worthy of note that the doctrine 
of Satan came to its greatest definiteness 
of statement in the greatest revival of 
religion known to us in our history, viz., 
the great uprising of the human spirit 
at the coming of our Lord. Never did 
the kingdom of God become so real on 
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earth, and never did the kingdom of 
Satan become so real. 

It is worthy of note also that in great 
emotional revivals in modern times the 
kingdom of Satan appears to men of 
faith to be set in battle array just over 
against the kingdom of God. Bernard 
Weiss is quoted as saying: “The deeper 
the sense of sin is the more confidently is 
the supernatural power of sin, by which 
man is deceived and dominated, ascribed 
to a superhuman adversary of God, for 
sin cannot be traced back to God. The 
Scriptures and Jesus take this fact for 
granted and give it the weight of their 
authority.” 

The more recent theologies find small 
place for Satan. In the theologizing of 


Clarke and Brown, for example, Satan 
seems for the most part to have faded 
into psychology. In Kaftan’s Dogmatik 
more generous space is accorded Satan. 
In his brilliant chapter on the origin of 
evil, speaking of Satan, Kaftan says in 
substance that dogmatics has nothing to 
say on this subject, since Satan is not an 
object of faith, but that the thought of 
Satan will not disappear from the idea- 
tional world of the pious, on account of 
the Scriptures, and it would be presump- 
tion to wish to set it aside. But each 
one should keep in mind that Satan is 
under the dominion of almighty God and 
that no one should dare think that he can 
escape his own guilt by referring his sin 
to a temptation proceeding from Satan. 


HOW PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 
GREW OUT OF LETTERS TO 
THE GALATIANS 


REV. A. J. DICKINSON, D.D. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


To appreciate the argument of Dr. Dickinson’s highly original discussion, the 
reader should particularly observe its opening paragraphs. The question raised is not 
one of authorship for that is unquestionably Pauline. It rather concerns the possibility 
of the growth of an Epistle from a less formal correspondence. 


That the apostle Paul at some time, 
we do not know when, at some place, 
we do not where, wrote this epistle, we 
do not know how, to some churches of 
Galatia, we do not know which, has 
been the most widely current theory 
of the genesis of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. For some purposes this 
threadbare opinion may suffice; but 


in this age of hunger for accurate and 
full knowledge it can hardly satisfy an 
inquiring and scientific mind. So we 
are compelled to re-examine all the 
facts pertinent to these matters, with a 
view to a more adequate understanding 
of all that is involved. Is this epistle 
a single writing, penned at one sitting 
and without further genetic history; 
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or is it composite, the resultant of a 
correspondence extending over an appre- 
ciable period of time and involving a 
history in its genesis? It is the pur- 
pose of this study to examine the facts 
as derived from the epistle itself in the 
light of this last suggestion with a view 
to discovering, if we may, the literary 
processes through which the epistle 
has passed. 

Deissmann in his Light from the 
Ancient East has made a distinction 
between the letter and the epistle, 
which is of great worth in literary 
studies of this kind. The letter is a 
bit of life responding to life; and cannot 
be fully apprehended apart from the 
author and his immediately intended 
readers. It is best understood within 
the horizon of the writer and the ad- 
dressees; for it is the action and re- 
action of the particular persons therein 
involved. It is concrete and a part of 
a single passing situation. The epistle, 
on the other hand, is a work of art, 
idealized and raised above the here and 
now; and is intended for the public 
generally, so that the author, and much 
less any definite set of readers, need 
not be in mind for its adequate under- 
standing. In applying this literary dis- 
tinction to the epistles of the New 
Testament, he finds that they were 
primarily letters subsequently raised to 
the dignity of epistles by the church. 
What was the process involved in this 
raising of the letters to the dignity of 
epistles he does not say, and yet it is 
necessary to the theory he projects. 
I am of the opinion that his observations 
are correct, as far as he goes; but the 
agent in raising the letters to the dignity 
of epistles was not the church. In 


most cases the apostle himself performed 
this service for the several churches 
with which he corresponded. 

Let us examine this matter as it 
may be involved in the genesis of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 


If the Epistle to the Galatians is 
the resultant of epistolized letters, we 
may look for some indication of the 
several letters used as its sources in the 
writing as we have it. In compiling 
sources into a literary product it is 
exceedingly difficult for the author to 
eliminate all the evidences of the fact 
that he is drawing his material from 
separate and distinct previous writings. 
However skilled he may be in such work, 
seams will appear here and there in 
his product where the sources are put 
together, whether he be simply com- 
piling or rewriting his sources. These 
seams will be indicated by a break in the 
context, a shift in the perspective, and 
more or less confusion of th: sentence 
structure. 

The American Revisers have observed 
breaks in the context, and indicated the 
fact by breaks in their text at the end 
of 1:5; 2:21; 4:31; and 6:10. But 
an examination of the situation at 4:31 
will show it to be of more than doubtful 
validity; and the case is much stronger 
for a break at 4:20. An examination 
of the passage 1:6-10 from this same 
viewpoint shows evidences of its being 
composite; for we observe a distinct 
change of perspective in chaps. 6-7, 
8, 9-10, indicating that they were not 
originally of a piece. In chaps. 6-7 
the author is “I,” who is further 
described as “him that called you in 
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the grace of Christ”; the readers are 
represented as “quickly removing from 
him to different gospel; which is not 
another”; and his complaint is that 
“there are some who trouble you and 
would pervert the gospel of Christ.” 
In chap. 8 the author is “we,” who are 
further defined as those who had 
preached unto them and are compared 
in that function to “an angel from 
heaven”; the “different gospel, which 
is not another” has now become a 
“gospel other than that which we 
preached unto you” and the situation 
is become so acute that the hitherto 
troublers and perverters deserve the 
anathema of the churches and solicitude 
has passed into alarm. In chaps. 9-10 
the author is “I,’”’ who has been charged 
with “seeking the favor of men, striving 
to please men,” but claims to be “a 
slave of Christ”; the perverted gospel 
which was “other than that which was 
preached” is now also “other than that 
which ye received”; the situation is 
such that even the anathema of their 
primitive preachers has not sufficed to 
relieve, and there is now need that it 
be reissued on apostolic authority; 
the anathema thus reissued is made also 
to serve for a refutation of a false 
charge against the apostle’s motives in 
issuing the first in the name of others 
as well as himself. 

It would seem that in these three 
passages we have three distinct steps 
in a very rapidly developing situation, 
beginning with a defection and growing 
into an alarming apostasy; and the 
degree to which it has developed in 
each case shows that they could not 
have been written at one sitting, but 
must have been separated by some 


appreciable interval of time. This con- 
clusion is further evidenced by the 
language in chap. 9, “as we have said 
before so say I now again,” implying a 
then and a now; and the use of the 
repetition of the anathema to refute a 
charge against the apostle growing out 
of its first pronouncement implies that 
it had been conveyed to the readers 
and excited in them this charge and 
news to that effect had been brought 
back to the apostle. So we infer that 
we have in these three passages three 
distinct introductions to three separate 
letters written in the course of a more 
or less extended correspondence. Can 
we in the body of the epistle find the 
remainder of these three letters ? 


The Three Letters 
The “seams” above indicated divide 

the body of the epistle into three sections, 
I:II—2:21; 3:1—4:20; 4:21—6:10. A 
study of the literary and other features 
of each of these passages will show 
that 1:11—2:21 shows a striking kin- 
ship with 1:6-7; that 3:1—4:20 is 
of a piece with 1:8; that 4:21—6:10 
answers well to 1:9-10. We may there- 
fore infer that the three letters used in 
compiling and epistolizing Galatians 
were (1) 1:6-7; I:1I—2:21; (2) 1:8; 
3:1—4:20; (3) 1:9-10; 4:21—6:10, and 
that they were originally written in the 
order given. 

The First Letter 


In the first letter the author is every- 
where “I who called you in the grace 
of Christ with a genuine gospel,” the 
readers are not considered as apostates, 
but only as being in trouble from advo- 
cates of a perverted gospel already 
tested out in the controversy at Antioch 
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with Peter and repudiated by formal 
statement, 2:15-16. On the other hand, 
the gospel which Paul preached is 
validated by the way in which he re- 
ceived it and by express approval of 
Peter and later of the “Pillars” when 
laid before them. The gospel had in 
mind is clearly that of justification by 
faith in Messiah Jesus; and the keep- 
ing of the law as a part of messianic life 
is a dangerous perversion of it. The 
treatment is historical, and traces the 
history of that gospel up to the time 
when it was preached to the Galatians 
in its struggles with the Jerusalem 
authorities. If the crucifixion be put 
in 29, the stoning of Stephen in 30, the 
conversion of Saul some months later 
in the same year, the visit to Peter in 
33, that to the “Pillars” in 43, the 
visit of Peter to Antioch in 44 and his 
defection a little later in 45, the mission 
to the Galatians in 46-47, the news of 
the Galatian defection and writing of 
this letter in 48, the Jerusalem Council 
early in 49, all the chronological diffi- 
culties will be met. It will also explain 
why the deliverance of the Jerusalem 
Council is not mentioned when it would 
have been so convincingly pertinent. 


The Second Letter 


In the second letter, 1:8; 3:1—4:20, 
while the apostle is himself doing the 
writing, 3:2, 15, 17; 4:11, 12-20, he 
has associates in his authorship, who 
are like himself Jewish Christians re- 
deemed from the law and ready to make 
common cause with gentile Christians, 
3:13, 14, 23-25; 4:3, 5- It will be 
illuminating to note how this “we” is 
correlated with “ye,” the gentile Chris- 
tians of Galatia. They are probably 


the same as “all the brethren that 
are with me” in 1:2; see below. The 
“works of the law” are represented in 
this letter as something “other than” 
the gospel of the righteousness by faith. 
The law and its appointments are not 
a gospel at all, can give no spiritual 
blessings or life or power, is not the 
messianic gospel preached to Abraham; 
but is rather the sentence of a curse 
from which Messiah is to redeem, and 
coming later in the testament of God, 
cannot annul the gospel of justifica- 
tion promised to Abraham and to his 
seed, but can only be a tutor to bring 
those under it to Messiah. But faith 
is vindicated in that it bestows the 
Spirit of sonship in all hearts; so that 
the Aramaean mingles his “Abba” 
with the Greek’s “Pater,” as children 
of a common Father. The propaganda 
here complained of is more than a 
perverted gospel that troubles; it is 
a gospel other than that Paul and his 
associates preached, and answers well 
to the situation in 1:8. His personal 
pleas in 4:12-20 reflect also the alarm 
in 1:8; and he begs them to come back 
from their apostasy to him, and renew 
their old-time fellowship. The dis- 
cussion of his gospel here is from the 
viewpoint of the messianic Scriptures 
as interpreted in the light of messianic 
experience. 
The Third Letter 


In the third letter, 1:9-10; 4:21— 
6:10, the author is “I, Paul,” with a 
peculiar emphasis everywhere on his 
own personal authority (1:9-10; 4:21; 
5:2-12, 16, 21); and when using the 
first person plural he includes his readers 
with himself (4:28; 5:1, 5, 25; 6:9-10), 
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and when using the second person plural 
he has reference to the Judaizing view- 
point, more or less remote (4:21; 
5:2-4, 16, etc.). The leader of the 
troublers has now been brought to 
trial, and must bear his punishment, 
the anathema, in spite of his pretentions 
(5:10); and the case has been fought 
out to a confident conclusion (5:10-12), 
and it remains to adjust life accordingly. 
The messianic freedom is given peculiar 
prominence, and its collateral responsi- 
bility of loving service is enjoined. The 
messianic life is to be lived under the 
leadership of the messianic Spirit to be 
fruitful and helpful in service. 


The Date of the Letters 


To date these two letters is difficult. 
After the return from the Jerusalem 
Council, Paul and Silas went through 
Galatia, where they picked up Timothy, 
confirming the churches and delivering 
the decrees of the Jerusalem Council to 
be kept; and the churches were strength- 
ened and increased in number daily 
(Acts 16:1-5). This ministry in Galatia 
may be dated in the earlier half of 49. 
During the autumn and winter following, 
Paul performed the ministry in Mace- 
donia as found in Acts 16:6—17:34; 
and he came to Corinth early in 50. 
There he spent more than a year and a 
half, leaving Corinth after the coming 
of Gallio, which Deissmann has fixed 
in the summer of 51. We may date 
the letter in 1:8; 3:1—5:20, in the 
early summer of 50; and that in 1:9—-10, 
4:21—6:10 in the summer of 51. The 
first letter to the Thessalonians must 
be dated just about the same time he 
wrote the last to the Galatians; and 
if so, the reference to reports, not only 
from Macedonia and Achaia, but from 


“every place” (I Thess. 1:8-9), is to 
the messengers from Galatia who took 
back the last letter to Galatia. Since 
at the time there were no gentile 
churches outside of Macedonia and 
Achaia except in the section about 
Galatia, it would not be too general to 
designate the last section by this lan- 
guage. Paul staid in Corinth “yet 
many days” after the trial in Gallio’s 
court, which may be put in the early 
autumn of 51; then in the following 
spring of 52 he went to Ephesus and 
on to Jerusalem and to Antioch in 
Syria, and came in the summer of 52 
again to Galatia. 

He found the churches of Galatia 
valuing his letters highly, though the 
situation that had called them forth 
had passed away. Each of the churches 
would wish a copy; and so it became 
advisable to publish them. To put 
them in shape for this he would epis- 
tolize the letters, raising them now to 
the dignity of literature. In this he 
would conflate the introductions into 
one for the epistle, and add an authenti- 
cating conclusion. That 1:1-5 is the 
resultant of conflation, it is not difficult 
to see; though we may not be able to 
analyze it into its components. That 
6:11-18 is an authenticating conclusion 
added to the now epistolized letters 
transcribed by the hand of a book- 
scribe is evident on its face. It is 
written in the apostle’s own handwriting 
to authenticate his approval of what 
the professional scribe had written, and 
testify that the autographs of the com- 
ponent letters had been not only his own 
but also written in his own hand (6:11). 
From this point of view that most 
difficult verse becomes perfectly plain 
and intelligible. 
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The Concluding Summary 

As far as I have been able to read 
it has been the despair of exegetes to 
interpret the words “how large,” “let- 
ters,’ and “wrote.” The best inter- 
pretation is that of Lightfoot and others 
which makes “large” refer to the big 
characters penned by the apostle by 
assuming that he was unable to write 
a good hand; the word “letters” is 
made to mean letters of the alphabet, 
which it nowhere else does in the New 
Testament; the aorist tense of “wrote” 
is construed as a Latinism, an epistolary 
aorist, which is good Latin but poor 
Greek. So the passage is interpreted 
and given meaning by assuming that 
the apostle was deficient in handwriting, 
in knowledge of words and their uses, 
and in correct grammar. This surely 
is a desperate assumption in the light of 
what we know of his writing elsewhere. 
The word translated “large” is used 
only once again in the New Testament 
in Heb. 7:4, where Melchizedek is said 
to have been “what a large man.” 
Surely that author did not intend to 
say that he was a giant in body! The 
word must have the meaning of impor- 
tant, or great in the sense of high esteem; 
and from the point of view above sug- 
gested it must have that meaning here. 
The word “letters” everywhere else 
means written documents; and must 
have that content of meaning and that 
reference here, if we accept the above 
theory of the origin of the passage. The 
tense of “wrote” must be the good 
ordinary aorist also, if the passage be 
read in the light of the above. So we 
may read in the light of the above theory 


of the origin and purpose of the passage, 
“See how important letters I wrote 


unto you with my own hand.” The 
authenticating effect of this conclusion 
in his own hand to the manuscript of 
the scribe is made the more effective 
by being composed of a brief summary 
of the purport of the original letters. 
It would be difficult to imagine how he 
could have accomplished this purpose 
more effectively than is done in this 
conclusion in his own handwriting. 

The epistle being thus put into 
literary form and published, would go 
into the service of the churches of 
Galatia with canonical functioning; and 
soon find its place as an instrument in 
public worship and education in stand- 
ards of messianic living. The problem 
in the genesis of the New Testament 
Canon is not so much when and how 
did these books get collected into a 
Canon, but when and how did each of 
them get their canonical competency 
and form; it is not so much when were 
the canonical books collected and for- 
mally approved, as when did we get 
canonical books to collect and approve. 
The Epistle to the Galatians got its 
final competency for canonicity when 
the apostle epistolized it from the letter- 
sources; although it took the Christian 
world outside of Galatia a long time to 
appreciate its canonical competency, 
so that they might put it to service in 
that sphere. Not by ecclesiastical fiat 
of the second and third centuries, but 
at ecclesiastical request in the first, 
the writings in the New Testament 
received from competent men their 
canonical potency and capacity; and 
it only remained for that fact to be 
recognized for them to be collected into 
a special class of writings and dignified 
by the Christian world as Scripture. 
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“THAT THE WORLD MAY KNOW 
THAT THOU DIDST SEND ME”’ 


GOOD FRIDAY—DEFEAT 


“That the world may know that thou didst send me.” 


So prayed Jesus on the night in which he was betrayed. It was 
the prayer of a soul outwardly defeated, inwardly invincible. 
In a few hours he was to suffer a shameful, fearful death, 
not because he had done wrong or denied the existence of God, 
or endeavored to raise a revolution; but because he had 
believed in the supremacy of justice and mercy and truth, 
and had taught that God is love, and that forgiveness rather 
than punishment brought Him joy. 


He had lived and served in the world, and therefore the world had 
hated him, buffeted him, outlawed him, and was about to 
kill him. 

Thus Jesus shared the depths of human bitterness. 


For the world will always crush the man who lifts the cross rather 
than the sword. 


To the world a call to give justice is dangerous radicalism; to 
increase one’s privilege is sanity and benefaction. 

Prophets sawn asunder, martyrs dying for the cause that could 
not save them, honest men who have preferred bankruptcy 
to dishonesty, men and women resisting to the blood tempta- 
tions others have called pleasures; all these know the agony 
of a defeated Christ. 

And like them Jesus could not rest in defeat. He sought vindica- 
tion. The world would yet know that God had sent him; 
that he and his ideals were mighty because they were from 
God! 

With that faith he went to meet Judas in the moonlight under the 
olive trees. 


“THAT THE WORLD MAY KNOW 
THAT THOU DIDST SEND ME” 


EASTER DAY—VINDICATION 


“What is the world?” Civilization soggy with materialism, 
brutal with the efforts to get creature comforts, cheapening 
ideals, repressing moral earnestness, preferring pleasure to 
justice, laughing at those who serve. 


But civilization is not the end of life. It never is as good as the 
prophets it despises and suppresses. Without the ideals it 
ridicules it is only a scramble for enjoyment of the economic 
surplus. 


It is the prophet and the idealist to whom victory finally comes. 
Roman and Jewish civilization put Jesus to death, but it is 
He who lives today. 


This is the paradox of Christianity—the vindication of defeated 
men whose faith has overcome the world. 


The little band of frightened disciples has grown into millions of 
souls who call Jesus Lord. He who had no place to lay his 
head is worshiped in a multitude of churches. The Roman 
Empire that crucified him has disappeared except as its 
institutions and laws have been preserved by his followers. 
The Temple whose guardians he condemned has disappeared 
forever and the nation which killed him is now trying to prove 
that it produced him. 


Tomorrow will repeat this vindication of Jesus and his trust in 
the Father. 


Greed and animalism and force masquerading as civilization may 
triumph in Gethsemane, but sacrifice and love are bright with 
the sunlight of Easter. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHILD PROTECTION 


ALLAN HOBEN 
Associate Professor of Practical Theology, University of Chicago; Field Secretary 
Chicago Juvenile Protective Association; Author of 
Minister and the Boy”’ 


The opening of the Juvenile Court in 
Chicago, July 1, 1899, marked an epoch 
in the treatment of delinquent, depend- 
ent, and neglected children. However, 
the Illinois Juvenile Court law, which 
went into effect at that time, failed to 
provide for the salaries of probation 
officers and for the expenses of a separate 
detention home where the boys under 
seventeen and the girls under eighteen 
who came within the jurisdiction of the 
court might be kept awaiting hearing. 

As is so often the case, a volunteer 
organization had to step into the breach 
in order to make effective the progress 
which had been registered in legislation. 
This organization was known as the Ju- 
venile Court Committee and during the 
following eight years it expended a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of private funds 
in providing suitable probation service 
and detention quarters for the unfor- 
tunate children brought to court. At 
the end of that period both of these vital 
functions of the Juvenile Court—sepa- 
rate detention before hearing and proba- 
tion afterward when ordered—had been 
entirely taken over by the city and county 
acting jointly, and the system seemed 
fairly on the road to permanent success. 

But an improvement, however 
marked, in handling the precious waste 
product of the city could hardly satisfy 
those who beheld this annual procession 
of some five thousand children expiating 


in their own bodies and souls the igno- 
rance, carelessness, greed, and lust of 
Chicago. Having accomplished some- 
thing by way of improved treatment, 
it became clearly necessary to undertake 
much more by way of prevention. 
Accordingly the organization, changing 
its name to that of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, addressed itself pri- 
marily to the task of eliminating the 
causes of juvenile delinquency. 

In order to carry out this plan the 
city was districted and protective officers 
were assigned to the various districts. 
Furthermore, in most of the districts 
local organizations, known as juvenile 
protective leagues, affiliated with the 
central body, were brought into existence. 
The central association now has thirty- 
two employees and an annual expense 
budget of $32,436.84 contributed by 
about four hundred and fifty individuals, 
firms, and clubs. It handled 4,618 
cases during the past year, the officers 
making 28,321 visits in the interests 
of child protection. The local leagues 
have 1,528 members and a budget of 
$6,155.55 for constructive work. The 
court cases are handled entirely by the 
central organization with its expert 
staff, and have to do chiefly with the 
prosecution of adults for contributing 
to the delinquency of children. 

For the purpose of suppressing evil 
conditions which contribute to juvenile 
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delinquency, numerous investigations 
have been made. All the nickel shows of 
the city have been carefully studied and 
a police censorship bureau established, 
which, in the course of the past two 
years, has inspected 7,695,000 feet of 
films and has prevented 117 miles of 
objectionable pictures from coming be- 
fore the eyes of Chicago’schildren. Or, 
to come nearer the whole truth, the 
bureau has kept from circulation, not 
this amount of evil suggestion, but this 
amount multiplied by the number of 
films—probably from 15 to 20o—identical 
with the sample inspected and awaiting 
release and circulation if approved. 
Penny gambling machines in great 
numbers have been removed from the 
small stores adjacent to the public 
schools. Saloonkeepers have been prose- 
cuted in 732 cases for selling liquor to 
minors, while there have been 209 prose- 
cutions of those who were selling tobacco 
to minors. A study is now being made 
of the 1,535 poolrooms of the city which 
are very loosely conducted, encourage 
petty gambling, and constitute a menace 
to boys under eighteen years of age, 
who are constantly admitted contrary 
to law. 

Two and a half million obscene postal 
cards have been destroyed and 178 
persons prosecuted for selling them. 
Immorality on the excursion boats has 
been suppressed, the public amusement 
parks have been given vigilant super- 
vision and many of their evils removed, 
an ordinance regulating street trading 
by children has been secured, public 
schools have been opened as recreation 
centers, the Court of Domestic Relations 
has been established, bathing beaches 
have been opened, new social centers 


organized, outings conducted, and many 
other similar achievements made. 

Of course, in such an effort Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, and Jews work 
shoulder to shoulder. Their common 
cause is the welfare of Chicago’s 
882,000 children. But, strange to say, 
the response of the churches as such has 
always been disappointing. Five hun- 
dred letters embodying the above facts 
and asking for the appointment of dele- 
gates to meet with the association to 
plan for safeguarding the moral welfare 
of the children brought only twenty-six 
replies from the pastors, although 
stamped and addressed cards were pre- 
pared and inclosed for use. 

Now it must be apparent to any city 
minister who has studied his field that, 
if he will save the children, something 
more is needed than the immediate 
service which the church can render 
under its own roof. Of these 882,000 
Over 600,000 are foreign born or the 
children of foreign-born parents. The 
Sunday school cannot reach many of 
them, but the city herself, in all the 
evil which she permits and the injustice 
which she condones, does reach them, 
and that all the time. And the religious 
organizations are in duty bound to 
make the impress of the city upon this 
new life an impress for righteousness and 
spiritual opportunity rather than an im- 
petus to evil and a cruel bondage to sin. 

If all ministers would take the pains 
of becoming informed as to what the 
real battle is, as to what the specialized 
agencies of redemption outside the 
church are, there would be few indeed 
who would fail to see that co-operation 
in effort of this sort is as vital and neces- 
sary as are those activities which are 
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carried on within the church herself. 
In fact, nothing will more please and 
favor the forces of evil which prey upon 
every normal and every perverted desire 
of youth, than for the religious people 
to keep themselves strictly confined to 
hymns, prayers, sermons, and testimonies. 
If, in this sense, we will ‘mind our own 
business” they will take care of all else. 

In fact, unless the religious impulse 
can burst its sanctified casings and re- 
make the neighborhood or living con- 
ditions, its teachings remain relatively 
null and void. It is true of Juvenile 
Court children as well as of those who 
are detained in the lock-ups and the 
county jail that practically all profess 
adherence to some religious faith. The 
county jail figures for 1911 show that 
out of 7,335 prisoners only 70 profess 
no religion, while out of 1,208 boys be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21 only 6 think 
of themselves as without religious con- 
nection. Although it must be granted 
that such figures cannot be taken at 
face value, nevertheless in the minds of 
these unfortunates there was some 
attachment, some sense of belonging, 
possibly some hope of shelter and help 
which they did not receive. 

An intensive study of one hundred 
cases of boys held in the jail revealed 
the fact that in no case was the help of 
the clergy or church extended to these 
boys in the critical hour of their trouble; 
and the testimony of the probation 
officers of the Juvenile Court shows also 
that the church is not active in behalf of 
those stricken families whose children, 
through some misdemeanor, become 
public wards; which means that at the 
very time of keen sorrow and bitter 
humiliation the agency most noted for 
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comfort, wise counsel, and divine love is 
not in touch with the very homes where 
its ministry is most acutely needed. 
The fault lies partly with probation 
officers and police officials who do not 
refer these matters to the ministers 
promptly and insistently as their press- 
ing and legitimate concern, and partly 
with the ministers as a whole who know 
little of such matters and who usually 
give courts, jails, and arrested persons 


a wide berth. 


When the fire alarm sounds, the 
company rushes down the street, every 
man in his place, all the paraphernalia 
of fire fighting unlimbered, and the 
engine under steam. It is a thrilling 
sight, and very often the cause is but a 
small blaze or false alarm. But here 
we have in one city 86,000 young 
people taking their chances every night 
in the public dance halls—most of the 
girls fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
most of the boys sixteen to eighteen, 
most of the halls run for and by the 
liquor interests, and many of them in- 
fested with procurers. The evil can 
be remedied only by the concerted 
action of right-minded people in secur- 
ing an amusement or morals commission 
and by providing wholesome social 
recreation for those whose home and 
labor conditions deprive them of all 
proper facilities for the primary satis- 
factions of recreation and joy. 

Jesus explicitly set the child in our 
midst as the norm of discipleship and the 
unrivaled claimant for the attention 
and care of his followers. With the 
passing of the simple conditions in 
which he lived and the advent of more 
complex and strenuous times, the obliga- 
tion resting upon the church is increased 
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rather than diminished. The ascend- 
ency of economic and industrial interests 
has imperiled those untold values which, 
with every generation, we have fresh 
from the hand of God. 

Whatever agencies are at work to 
make the crooked places straight and 
the rough places plain, they indeed are 
co-laborers together with him. The 
fact that in this one city alone there are 
188,000 babies under four years of age 
asking by their very innocence and 
helplessness for a fair chance at life, 
and the fact that the chance we give 
them is the true measure of our civili- 
zation and also our self-imposed verdict 
must move us toaction. The fact that 
in a city laying claim to Christian civ- 
ilization 1,000 children of unmarried 
mothers utterly disappear from view in 
the course of a year, leaving no trace 
of their existence or of their decease, 
ought to mean something to the United 
Church of Chicago. 

The fact that when one of these lambs 
is caught in the cruel impenetrable 
thicket of city life and is brought trem- 
bling as a culprit before the court there 
is no delegated representative of the 
Protestant church to give counsel and 
help, while both of the older churches 
—Catholic and Jewish—have a shep- 
herd and friend ever at hand, ought to 
bring shame to our disjointed Protes- 
tantism. 

Furthermore, although public pro- 
vision is made for protecting the inter- 
ests of girl offenders under eighteen 
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and of boy offenders under seventeen, 
the whole process of law, as at present 
administered, is a conspiracy for the 
conviction of arrested persons over that 
age if they are poor and friendless. 
The policeman must ‘make good”’ and 
have the prisoner held to the grand 
jury; the word of the prisoner is not 
taken as against that of the officer; 
the officer uses force and intimidation 
to secure confessions. If, after pre- 
liminary examination, no ‘bail is im- 
mediately forthcoming, the prisoner is 
“mugged” and his photograph put in 
the rogues’ gallery. The grand jury 
hears only the evidence for prosecu- 
tion and meanwhile the prisoner may 
have lain in jail for weeks. Finally, of 
81,649 persons arrested and detained 
in Chicago lock-ups during 1911, 49,034 
were discharged by the municipal judges 
when their cases ultimately came up 
for trial—but all these had endured the 
disgrace of “being run in”; had spent 
some time in the foul lock-ups; and in 
most cases, although decreed innocent, 
came away leaving their photographs 
in the possession of the identification 
bureau. 

It must be that when the church 
people see the injustice of “justice” 
they will provide a public defender to 
stand beside the friendless and unfortu- 
nate who fall into the hands of the law 
and to meet, humanize, and render just 
the present roughshod methods of prose- 
cution. “I was in prison and ye came 
unto me.” 


t Religious leaders who desire to secure further information relative to the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association may order the following reports of investigations from the central office 
at 816 South Halsted Street, Chicago (those marked with an asterisk are free; all others are 
5 cents each): Synopsis of J.P.A. Work for 1912; Annual Report, 1912*; The Dance Hall; The 
Five-Cent Theater; Girls Employed in Hotels and Restaurants; Some Legislative Needs in Illinois; 
On the Trail of the Juvenile-Adult Offender; The Care of Illegitimate Children in Chicago. 
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The situation in Chicago is but 
typical of that which prevails in all our 
large cities; while the conditions in 
smaller places are often more unjust 
because no organized effort is made to 
prevent delinquency or to befriend the 
delinquent. Consequently a great duty, 
which is at the same time a great oppor- 
tunity, confronts the minister. He must 
make such a survey as will bring clearly 
before him the number, location, char- 
acter, and strength of the destructive 
agencies of his parish. For it is with 
these that he must contend for the 
integrity and rights of the children. 

In addition to the social survey, 
whether jointly or independently made, 
he should become acquainted with those 
who deal officially with children in 
school, street, factory, and court, and 
he should get into close touch with the 
welfare agencies which have been special- 
ized to make effective the religious 
impulse which is ever quickened and 
stimulated in the church. Delegates 
to these various bodies should be 
appointed and should bring back to the 
church an account of what is being done 
and of what, in the opinion of the ex- 
perts, needs to be done. 
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Representatives of welfare organiza- 
tions should have opportunity to pre- 
sent their cause before some regular 
gathering of the church. Union meet- 
ings of all the churches of a given 
district should be arranged for the 
discussion of those pressing problems 
which affect child morality and which 
demand common or civic treatment. 
The regular budget for benevolence 
should include an appropriation for the 
support of the standard and accredited 
societies laboring for juvenile protection. 
Volunteers should be forthcoming for 
friendly visiting and for inspection of 
neighborhood conditions. 

A committee, representing the feder- 
ated Protestant churches, should be 
empowered to employ a minister of the 
right sort to be in constant attendance 
at the sessions of the Juvenile Court. 
Above all, it should be made very clear 
that unless the church, operating in 
the wide field of civics, legislation, and 
philanthropy, can succeed in christian- 
izing the city, the city will certainly 
smother the church; and, what is more 
important, will blight and ruin an 
incalculable number of young lives. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL: HISTORY 
IN PICTURE 


DANIEL GURDEN STEVENS, PH.D. 
Bordentown, N.J. 


For several months during the present year, thousands of Sunday schools will be 
studying the wonderful book of Genesis. To some the book will bring many difficult 
questions, but to all it can bring stirring and inspiring teaching as to God’s dealings 
with humanity. Through it all run deep moral purpose, profound religious faith, a 
sense of the divine presence. However varied may be the interpretations given its 
record of early heroes and nations, these fundamental characteristics should never 
escape notice. This article by Dr. Stevens is an interesting attempt to show the 
historical significance of a portion of Genesis that hitherto has received chiefly critical 


treatment. 


Vivisection by specialists in literary 
criticism has laid the book of Genesis 
apart in numerous fragments. It is 
alleged that the man responsible for 
the book, as it appears in the Bible, 
took these fragments in many cases from 
living creations of literature in his day 
and assembled them to suit himself. 
There was method in the compiler’s 
operation, and the resulting literary 
whole is not a pile of unrelated mem- 
bers of various bodies. Critics have 
remarked the living unity of the form 
upon which they have worked. The 
book has an aim, and all the parts have 
their places to suit it. Says Driver: 
“The narrative of Genesis, though com- 
posite, is constructed upon a definite 
plan, and to the development of this 
plan the details that are incorporated 
from the different sources employed are 
throughout subservient.” 

Illustration of this fact may be 
found, I think, in the well-known story 
of the Tower of Babel. 

It is not my purpose to detail what 


has been thought of this story, and to 
repeat the generally accepted interpre- 
tation; such work would be superfluous 
here. I have rather to present an expla- 
nation which has at least one claim for 
a hearing: it is new, and itself seeks 
criticism. 
I 

Every student will acknowledge that 
the Book of Genesis was written at a 
time when history, in the scientific 
sense of the term, had not yet come to 
be. Modern writers, who claim to be 
guided by the canons of scientific 
method, look back to the Greek Thu- 
cydides as the first real road-breaker in 
their branch of science. Herodotus, 
the so-called “father of history,” was 
only a narrative writer, with a literary 
charm in story-telling that makes his 
work live; he studied to write no dull 
page, but the most lively lines may be 
misleading; he knew what interested 


him, and how to make the account 


interesting to others, but he did not 
know how to measure and to weigh so 
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as to present facts with exactness; he 
heard and wrote with enthusiasm rather 
than with discrimination. But Thu- 
cydides was the father of the scientific 
method. He learned to consider and 
criticize facts, with calm, cool search 
for the truth. “He did not take up 
his pen to celebrate; his aim was to 
understand, to observe critically,” not 
to provide mere “‘good reading,” “but 
to construct a record which shall be 
permanently valuable because it is 
true.” This severely critical method 
it is the effort of our modern historians 
to apply, though at the same time they 
do not disdain to make their writings 
readable; they would combine accuracy 
with style, “fame’s great antiseptic.” 
How far they have succeeded there still 
is no small room to question; not so 
much in regard to literary charm, for 
in that many have beyond doubt 
achieved large success; but in regard 
to scientific exactness, for estimates of 
that differ widely. But millenniums 
before the birth of our modern historical 
method came the dawn of history. 
Facts began to be put down in a shape 
that would secure their transmission. 
Venerable pyramids, hoary monuments 
on which the age-long play of the chisels 
of wind and weather has cut away 
many of the marks of men’s tools, 
ancient inscriptions in strange char- 
acters made more grotesque by the 
steady licking of the tongue of time, 
testify to the desire of men that their 
memorials should stand when they 
themselves no longer stood among men. 

But the idea of exact statement, as 
literally true in every line and word 
as a modern scientist’s description of 
the development of a frog from the 
cleavage of the single protoplasmic 
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cell to the multicellular organisms of 
the full-grown creature with its highly 
specialized parts, was not born a twin 
with the idea of celebrating the fame 
of doers and deeds. The oldest written 
means of expression of which we have 
knowledge were pictorial, the hiero- 
glyphs of Egypt and the ideographs of 
Babylonia. In reducing ideas to writ- 
ten language, men put them in the form 
of pictures. Men thought in pictures; 
their conception of things was in the 
shape of the appeal things made to their 
imagination. Nature and the doings 
of men unfolded before them like a 
great drama; and they sat before the 
stage, taking down their impressions, 
their pictures of what they saw. What 
was more natural than that their earlier 
compositions should have the pictorial, 
rather than the baldly, exactly literal, 
as their characteristic? So among the 
earliest records of the past are myths 
and legends, the narratives of folk-lore, 
celebrations in verse of popular themes, 
rising from the grade of the ballads and 
tales recited by a wandering minstrel mid 
applause of laughter and tears from some 
village group, to the lofty degree of an 
epic that has conquered the admiration 
of the world. To be sure, these are not 
records sifted and refined by the critical 
processes of modern historiography. 
They are records of the past, not in 
black and white prose literalness, but in 
poetic figure and color. If we can only 
succeed in dissolving out the poetic 
colors, we may arrive at the underlying 
basis of fact, though it is not always 
easy to do this. Pictures are the myth 
and legend, but not wholly woven out 
of stuff more tenuous than the gauzy 
web of a comet’s tail; pictures having 
meaning and illustrating historical fact. 
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So it is with this Bible story of Babel. 
It may not be history written accord- 
ing to strict modern methods, but it is 
a picture of historical facts, such as 
ancient writers, and especially some 
Old Testament writers, knew how to 
make. Readers of the Bible cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fondness 
shown for pictorial statements, and 
great dexterity in composition and use 
ofthem. “ Poetry,’’ says a writer in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, “is the mother- 
tongue of the human race.” Forms 
and vocabulary of that language men 
who gave us the Bible knew well, not 
as an acquisition from foreigners, but as 
something native to the soil from which 
they themselves had sprung. Natur- 
ally, when they would narrate the story 
of the past or teach lessons to the 
present, they used poetry as the supreme 
vehicle. Vividly they had seen the 
historical occurrence, deeply they had 
thrilled to the touch of the moral, 
spiritual truth, and no mere colorless 
prose, however exact in its terms, 
could convey for them expression of the 
thrill and the burst of light. Therefore 
it is that the prose narrative of the Book 
of Judges is interrupted to give space for 
that majestic lyric, the Song of Deborah; 
and into the narrative of the Exodus is 
inserted the ode of triumph over the 
Egyptian host which the hand of Jehovah 
had discomfited. In these two cases, the 
story already told in prose is retold in 
poetry. In like manner, here in the case 
of the story of Babel, the poetical picture 
of facts is preceded, as we shall see, by a 
simple prose statement that covers par- 
tially the same ground. We may not 
call it a poem, but it is poetic in concep- 
tion and phraseology; it is history seen 
through a poet’s eyes. 


II 

My question is of the meaning of this 
story in its present shape and setting. 
Scholars have thought that here is a 
blending of two folk-tales, or of two 
forms of the same tradition. With 
that I have nothing to do. In studying 
Shakespeare, I care not so much to 
know what was the source of his material 
and what significance the material had 
in its original matrix, as to know the 
meaning the material holds in the shape 
and place the hands of Shakespeare 
have given it. So I am occupied with 
the meaning of this story in its connec- 
tions in Genesis. 

Of what is it a description? Look 
at the familiar sentences. 

The story tells us that the whole 
earth, or land, or country, was of one 
language, of one vocabulary. And it 
came to pass that men in their wander- 
ings came from the east into the plain 
of Shinar, and there settled down. 
They took the best material for building 
the neighborhood afforded, clay molded 
into bricks, hardened in the kiln, and 
bitumen which served as cement. Their 
purpose is defined: “Let us build a 
city and a tower, whose top shall be 
to heaven, and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.” 

The idea, then, is that of construc- 
tion and development on the plain of 
Shinar, or, as we call it, Babylonia; 
the erection of a great center of popu- 
lation and power, the establishment of 
security, greatness, and glory through 
the unifying of mankind; men are to 
be made and held a unit through the 
construction there in Babylonia. The 
lofty tower, reaching up till it would 
seem to touch the very heavens, would 
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symbolize impressively the dwelling- 
place of might, the city which has en- 
trance to the very things of God, and is 
the appropriate center of men. It is a 
scheme of greatness and glory depend- 
ing for its fulfilment upon the ability 
of the schemers to mold men into a 
unit according to their mind. 

The plan failed. Why? Because 
of the confusion of tongues. 

God, so the story tells us, came down 
and looked upon the work and recog- 
nized that there were possibilities of the 
fulfilment of the plan, if men had all 
one language, and so he confounded 
their speech. The result was the scat- 
tering of men and the collapse of the 
scheme; “they left off building the city.” 
Therefore, the city got a name, Babel, 
from the confusion of tongues, and 
instead of being a center of a unit, it 
was marked as the center of separation. 

The dress of the narrative is pictorial, 
poetic, dramatic. Mark the descent of 
God to see the work, and his speech 
announcing his purpose to interfere. 
But beneath the poetic dress, the great 
facts outlined would seem to be his- 
torical enough. To my mind, the great 
point in the story would appear to be, 
not the confusion of tongues, but the 
failure of the builders’ plan; the con- 
fusion of tongues was only the occasion 
of the failure. 

Account of this scheme and its down- 
fall is written elsewhere upon the pages 
of recognized history. We have here a 
word-picture, in brief, poetic phrase, of 
the rise, progress, and failure of the idea 
of empire in Babylonia. There it was 
sought to build a city, Babylon, which 
should be the metropolis, queen of 
peoples; men should be resolved into a 
unit, all of them acknowledging Baby- 


lonian supremacy, and bringing their 
glory and honor into the capital. Some 
success was won. Babylon’s power was 
felt afar. The way was in part prepared 
for her. I should not take the open- 
ing statement of the Bible tale as a 
witness to the fact that the Babylonian 
language had already become lingua 
franca, the language of commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse, before the emer- 
gence of Babylon into pre-eminence 
among the sisterhood of city-states in 
South Babylonia. But it is a fact that 
already before Babylon came to the 
leadership, the touch of Babylonian 
culture through trade and politics had 
been widely felt, and the new queen of 
cities had thus advantages ready to her 
hand. None the less, the dream and 
purpose of empire were vain. That 
ship of hope and endeavor came to 
wreck on the rock of the differences in 
peoples. It was hard, it was impossible 
for Babylon to mold into one coherent 
whole the peoples around her, so that 
they should not be scattered, dissociated, 
going their separate ways according to 
their own minds. She could not recon- 
cile the differences between them and 
herself, differences which appeared out- 
wardly in striking show in the language. 

A language has connected with it 
the spirit, the genius of a people, their 
very mind and heart. When you have 
persons speaking the same language, 
you have evidence of the existence of 
some great essentials of unity. Until 
we get on the platform of understand- 
ing, through our use in common of some 
means of communication, we are aliens 
one to another. The immigrants we 
call foreigners are very much foreigners 
to us till by their use of our own speech 
they have made it evident that they have 
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grasped and taken into themselves the 
idea and spirit of Americanism. We 
have been able to melt the heterogene- 
ous foreign elements into the common 
substance of our people, because we have 
succeeded so far in breaking up the little 
Hungaries and Russias and _ Italies 
through education of the masses in our 
language and in our national mind, 
manners, customs, and views. So the 
United States of America has thus far 
maintained itself, and shows today an 
astonishing homogeneity; while a United 
States of Europe, several times at- 
tempted, as Emil Reich points out, has 
never been an accomplished fact, and 
the process of national differentiation 
has rather grown more intense of late. 
So the Babylonian scheme of unifying 
the peoples failed. Instead of under- 
standing, harmony, unity, there was dis- 
agreement, discord, disunion. Babylon 
becameascene of Babel and of separation. 
Much has been made of the supposed 
mistake which the story makes in con- 
nection with the name of the city. 
The name, as it appears in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is really 546 ili, i.e., “Gate 
of God,” or perhaps “gate of the gods.”’ 
But in the story we read “therefore 
is its name called Babel, because the 
Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth’; that is, the name is 
explained as derived from a stem bil 
which means “to confuse,”’ an instance, 
we are told, of popular etymology making 
such an error as we might expect in one 
of these old mythical, folk-lore tales. 
Now “an etymology, like a horse, may 
be a vain thing for safety, and carries 
our faith on many a breakneck journey 
into the land of speculation.” But, 
let me add, was the writer of the story 


as we have it, so unconscious of the real 
meaning of the name of the city? From 
the language he uses, we may reason- 
ably conclude that he was not. Notice 
again the words in which he reports the 
purpose of the builders: “Let us build 
us a city, and a tower whose top shall 
be to heaven, and let us make us a 
name.” The name to which they aspired 
was to be in keeping with the city and 
the lofty tower, reaching to heaven, a 
city that should be the very gate of the 
glory and greatness of the gods. Does 
it require so great a stretch of credulity 
to believe that, underlying the poetic 
description of the city with its heaven- 
piercing tower, is a consciousness, on 
the part of the author, of the real signifi- 
cance of the name which the builders 
hoped to make good? But they did 
not make good, says the story. Instead 
of erecting a “gate of God,” they made 
a Babel, a scene of confusion and failure. 
In short, what it seems we have here 
is not an etymology born of ignorance, 
but a punning etymology, in sharp 
derision of the scheme of glory and 
empire that fell through. 

As it seems to me, this story is a 
sweeping pictorial review of the events 
of centuries: Babylon’s rise to the posi- 
tion of the chief city-state of Meso- 
potamia, uniting all the other city- 
states of the region, and extending her 
influence, political, commercial, cul- 
tural, far and wide so effectively that 
her language remained, as we know, the 
speech of diplomacy even when her 
political power was waning, the big 
plan of glory and the unfinished column 
of achievement—all this is strikingly 
pictured in the few lines of the ancient 
record. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. II 


From a great nation whose institutions are just in process of remaking, whose 
future hangs in the balance, we turn to a much smaller country which, having passed 
through its revolutionary experience and today possessing a well-organized government 
and stable institutions, is conscious of its strength and confident of its-future. Will 
China repeat Japan’s history? Will it stand in 1960 where Japan is today ? 

And where will Japan be fifty years hence? Is Japanese Christianity destined 
to wane rather than go on to triumph, and will the church repeat in China the mistakes 


made in Japan? 


On learning wisdom fram the consequences of the past neglect, and utilizing the 
orces which we undoubtedly possess and the opportunities that are near at our hand, 
shall the lost be regained, the still accessible be grasped, and the still possible be achieved ? 

These are some of the questions which the matter presented in this issue by 
PROFESSOR BURTON and PROFESSOR PARKER will lead you to consider. 

Questions concerning the subject-matter of the course should be addressed to the 
BrsricaL Worip. Inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books 
of the course should be sent to the AMERICAN cones OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago Illinois.* 


Part I. China (continued) 
Summary 

To aid in gaining a general view 
of the whole situation, combining in 
some measure the data gained from 
other books, two books of a general 
character are included in the required 
reading. 

Professor Ross’s book The Changing 
Chinese is chosen for use in this course 
because it gives a vivid record of the 
impression which China made upon an 
intelligent observer, who before he 
visited the country had no prejudice 
in favor of Christian missions and rela- 


tively little interest in them. Though 
Ross is a trained sociologist, he has 
occasionally fallen into the fault of 
generalizing on too narrow a basis, and 
of accepting without verification the 
inaccurate testimony of well-meaning 
witnesses. In the absence of statistics 
it is difficult to say how many women 
in China can read, but it is probable that 
the statement that only one in a thou- 
sand can do so is far below the facts. 
That one man in ten can read is probably 
not far from true if the statement refers 
to those who can read books. But 
doubtless a much larger number can 


t All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as members of 
the Professional Reading Course at the office of the Institute. 
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read a few characters which they use 
in their business. Perhaps also Mr. 
Ross has exaggerated the somberness 
of life among the Chinese, being de- 
ceived by the difference between their 
amusements and ours. But the book 
is nevertheless well worth reading and 
gives in the main a correct impression 
of China as it was in 1910. Espe- 
cially interesting and mainly correct, 
we believe, is its analysis of social con- 
ditions, its diagnosis of the causes of 
those conditions, both favorable and 
unfavorable, and its judgment as to 
the forces that must be depended upon 
to improve them. 

The readers of China and the Far 
East must make allowance for the fact 
that three momentous years in the 
history of the Orient have passed since 
these addresses were delivered. No 
intelligent person is altogether ignorant 
of the changes that have recently taken 
place in China, in Korea, in Japan. 
But it does not appear that the sub- 
stantial value of the book has lessened 
in the lapse of time. The expert 
testimonies it offers on vital questions 
are still of great interest, and with small 
abatement as authoritative as ever. 
The reader will discover further to his 
gratification that every contributor 
to this discussion speaks for himself, 
indifferent to either the contradiction or 
agreement of his associates. The Clark 
University Lectures are not built upon 
a common thesis or body of doctrine. 
Some illustrations may be offered. 

An officer of the United States army 
in writing of “The Chinese Army,” 
chap. x, rejoices that public opinion 
in China today honors the military 
profession which once it despised, and 


maintains that the Chinese army “is 
perhaps the greatest factor in the 
introduction of western thought and 
civilization.”” With this judgment it 
thay be presumed that the Occident in 
general sympathizes. But Mr. Merrill 
of the Imperial Chinese Customs Service 
and long resident in China is of quite 
another opinion. “Let not China,” he 
says, “be in a hurry to create a great 
army and navy; let her rather be 
the first in subscribing unreservedly 
to an international pact for compulsory 
arbitration; and thus shall she preserve 
her traditional character as a peace- 
loving nation.” Mr. Merrill’s article, 
“The Chinese Student in America,’ is 
one of the weightiest and most signifi- 
cant in the volume. 

Comparison may profitably be made 
also between chaps. ii andiii. In chap. 
ii, “A Sketch of the Relations between 
China and the Western World,” Mr. 
Holcomb is at pains to justify China’s 
ancient policy of strict seclusion. His 
argument is summed up in the italicized 
passage, p. 28. In chap. iii, “A Sketch 
of the Relations between the United 
States and China,” Professor Williams, 
dealing with what is in effect the same 
topic, shows much less sympathy with 
China. He remarks upon the “vanity” 
of “the autocrat cooped up in his palace 
at Peking”; andholdsthatit was China’s 
refusal to learn which made inevitable 


“‘a degree of compulsion from abroad.” 


It should be noted, however, that Pro- 
fessor Williams condemns “the attitude 
of hauteur and disdain toward the 
Chinese” so commonly adopted by 
Christian peoples. 

There is plain talk too in these 
lectures on both sides of the much- 
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mooted question of imperialism. In 
Professor Blakeslee’s Introduction we 
hear of “race-children,” of “nation 
school-teachers,” and of the unique 
school established by the United States 
from which the “‘race-child”’ may expect 
one day to graduate. In the same 
vein Mr. Millard, chap. iv, takes for 
granted, somewhat overconfidently per- 
haps, the prevalence of “the American 
conception of the paternal relation of 
western to oriental nations; and even 
issues a warning that our eastern policy 
will not be respected until the world 
is convinced that failure to meet our 
reasonable wishes carries a probability 
of war.” On the other hand, Professor 
Williams, pp. 53, etc., is not at all 
disposed to assume “the white man’s 
burden.” “It is a dangerous thing 
when any nation undertakes the work 
of a schoolmaster.” ‘No nation in the 
past has emerged very creditably from 
the self-appointed task of instructing 
another.” 

While China and the Far East is not 
distinctively a missionary book, its 
attitude toward missions will be found 
in general kindly and appreciative. 
Three papers, “The Opium Problem,” 
“The New Learning of China,” and 
“Conditions Favorable or Otherwise 
in China’s Development,” deal with 
matters with which the missionary 
today is necessarily concerned. Three 
papers besides are concerned directly 
with the missionary enterprise. Harlan 
Beach’s History of Christian Missions 
in China deserves special notice for its 
recognition, not often so ungrudgingly 
made, of the benefits conferred upon 
China by three centuries of Roman 
missions. There will be dissent no 
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doubt from his criticism (p. 259) of the 
respective methods of Protestant and 
Roman missionaries. But the criticism 
is not lightly offered. Professor Moore’s 
The Progress of Religious Education in 
China considers a theme which more 
than any other presented in this volume 
claims just now the attention of all 
serious supporters of the missionary 
enterprise. It should be read and re-read 
before the book is laid aside. If the 
government schools have abandoned, 
for the present at least, the ancient 
Confucian discipline, surrendering to 
the Christian schools the monopoly of 
religious and moral instruction, the 
missionary opportunity and responsi- 
bility in China today have an unmeasur- 
able significance and urgency. 


Biographies 
To bring oneself into the heart of mis- 
sionary work and into sympathetic 
touch with it, nothing is more useful 
than biographies. We commend to 
the reader those which are mentioned 
in the list of recommended books imme- 
diately below. 
Books Recommended for Supplementary 
Reading and Reference 
Williams. Middle Kingdom. 2 vols. New 
York: Scribner. $9.00. 
Long the standard encyclopedic book on 
China from the missionary standpoint, and 
still quite indispensable. Dr. Williams 
was a missionary in China. 
Denby. China and Her People. Page. 


$3.00. 
A readable book giving the impressions 
which China made upon an intelligent 
American. Mr. Denby was United States 
Minister to China from 1885 to 1898. 


Broomhall. The Chinese Empire. Lon- 
don: Morgan. $2.50. 
An encyclopedic work by one of the mis- 


sionaries of the China Inland Mission, 
issued in 1908. 
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Headland. Court Life in China. New 
= Revell. $1.50. 

Headland, a missionary in Peking, 
ois the late empress dowager. His wife, 
as interpreter of Mrs. Conger to the 
empress dowager, and physician to man wa 
of the court ladies, gained intimate know! 
edge of the situation in Peking in the last 
years of the Manchus. 


Gilmour. Among the Mongols. New York: 
Revell. $1.25. 
An extremely interesting book, 


ranking 
with the missionary classics; an informing 
and inspiring record of a unique experience. 
Changh Chih Tung. China’s Only Hope. 
New York: Revell. $0.75. 
The author was from 1900 to his death in 
1910 one of the most influential men in 
China, being in her last years one of the 
two councilors of the empress dowager, 
who died in 1908. This book, issued in 
Chinese about 1896, in English in 1900, is 
a call to China to adopt the learning of 
the West. 


Report of Shanghai Conference, 1907. 

The transactions of this famous conference 
offer a first-hand statement not to be found 
elsewhere of missionary opinion on vital 
questions. 

Gibson. Mission Problems and Mission 
Methods in South China. New York: 
Revell. $1.50. 

Dr. Gibson is one of the most successful 
and most thoughtful missionaries in China, 
and his book gives the reader insight into 
the tasks and problems of a modern mis- 
sionary. 

Soothill. A Typical Mission in China. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 

An attractive and trustworthy account of 
the everyday life of a missionary, wi 
abundant and interesting details. 

Guiness. The Story of the China Island 
Mission. New York: Revell. $1.00. 

Written by the daughter of Hudson Taylor, 
and presenting in an interesting fashion 
his point of view. 

Lewis. The Educational Conquest of the 
Far East. New York: Revell. $1.25. 

Deals with government and missio 

education in Japan and China. Written 

in 1902, it gives a good idea of the old 
beginnings 


education in China and of the 
of the new. 


King. The Educational System of China. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 
A brief but scholarly exposition of the new 
system of education introduced in 1901- 
1905. Written in 1911, it brings the story 
down to the revolution. 

Burton. The Education of Women in 
China. New York: Revell. $1.25. 

After a brief account of the kind of educa- 
tion which Chinese women received before 
the western invasion, Miss Burton sketches 
the use of the new education, both mission- 
ary and native, from the first school in 
1842 to 1910. 

Thompson. Life of Griffith John, Story of 
50 Years in China. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 35. 6d. 

Valuable for the picture it offers of mission- 
ary conditions in China in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Lovett. James Gilmour of Mongolia. New 
York: Revell. $1.75. 

Speer. Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin. 
New York: Revell. $1.00. 

Taylor. Pastor Hsi, Confucian Scholar and 
Christian. China Island Mission. $1.50. 

Wing Yung. My Life in China and 
America. New York: Holt. $2.50. 

A very important contribution to the 
history of New China, especially valuable 
for its account of the ieee Educational 
Mission to the United States. 

Burton. Notable Women in Modern China. 
New York: Revell. $1.25. 


Contains the life-story of six Christian 
Chinese women, several of them Freie 
educated in America, but all illustrating 
both the essential quality of Chinese 
womanhood and the effect of Christian 
education. 


Questions for Review and Discussion 


1. What elements of the situation 
in China commend the country to you 
as one in which western Christians 
ought to be interested? Does the 
situation make any special appeal to 
Americans? If so, why? 

2. Are Christian missions in China 
justified? Ifso, by what considerations ? 
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3. What should be the aim of 
Christian missions in China? Do you 
agree with the majority or with the 
minority of the Edinburgh Commission 
on Education in their definition of the 
purpose of missionary education? 
Would you give the same definition of 
the purpose of missionary work in gen- 
eral as of education ? 

4. What forms of missionary work 
are called for in China? What is the 
order of their present importance ? 

5. What are the most important 
centers of educational work in China 
and what type of educational work is 
most important today ? 

6. Is the tendency to union and 
co-operation a desirable one? If so, 
how far ought it to be carried (a) in 
education; (6) in medical work; (c) in 
the organization of the Christian church 
in China ? 

Part II. Japan 
Books Required 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vol. I, 
chapter on “Japan,” and Vol. III, 
chapter on “Japan.” 
Christian Movement in Japan. 10913. 
Cary. History of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan, Vol. II. 


Books Recommended for Supplementary 
Reading and Reference 


Clement. Handbook of Modern Japan. 
McClurg. $1.40. 
Well described by its title. 


Knox. Japanese Life in Town and Country. 
New York: Putnam. $1.20. 

A work by the late Professor Geo. W. 
Knox, who, after sixteen years as a mission- 
ary to Japan and a like period as lecturer 
and professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, died last year in 
Korea, while on a lecturing tour in oriental 
countries. The book, written some years 
ago, is both interesting and instructive. 


Mackenzie. The Unveiled East. New York: 
Dutton. $3.50. 
Mackenzie is an Englishman who wrote 
in 1907 before Korea had been annexed 
to Japan. His story needs to be supple- 
mented by a record of the more recent 
events. His chapters on missionary work 
are instructive. 


Weale, B. L. Putnam. The Coming Strug- 
gle in Eastern Asia. New York: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

The author, who writes under the pseudo- 
nym B.L. Putnam Weale, is an English- 
man who was in Peking through the siege 
of 1900 and has been much in the East 
since. The present volume is the fourth 
extended work which he put out between 
1903 and 1907 on the Russo-Chino-Japa- 
nese situation. In them he gradually 
shifted from a pro-Japanese to an anti- 
Japanese position. Chaps. iii and iv 
should be read by any who are interested 
in the question whether Japan is likely 
from a financial point of view to desire 
soon to go to war. 


Gulick. Evolution of the Japanese, Social 
and Psychic. New York: Revell. $2.00. 
A collection of addresses brought into unity 

by the common aim of a sympathetic 
interpretation of the characteristics of the 
modern Japanese. The discussions take a 
wide range. Very informing and readable. 


Nitobe. The Japanese Nation. New York: 
Putnam. $1.50 net. 


The most recent of the books in this list. 
Professor Inazo Nitobe is a Christian man 
who holds a high place in the governmental 
educational system. His book intended 
mainly to convince Americans of the sin- 
cerity and ‘honorable intentions of his 
nation is full of information generally 
interesting. Those who read Mackenzie 
and Weale should also read Nitobe. 


Nitobe. Bushido, The Soul of Japan. 
New York: Putnam. $1.25. 
A most interesting book in which the gifted 
author first sets forth the moral ideals of 
the Old Samurai sympathetically from the 
point of a Japanese, and then points out 
its inadequacy. 
Clement. Christianity in Modern Japan. 
Am. Baptist Pub. Society. $1.00. 
This is a general survey of Christian 
Missions, Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Protestant, since 1853. 
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Griffis. The Mikado’s Empire. New York: 
Harper. $4.00. 
Does for Japan what The Middle Kingdom 
does for China. An indispensable book, if 
not always easy reading. 
Griffis. Verbeck of Japan. New York: 
Revell. $1.50. 


A standard pa a gaye in missionary litera- 
ture, the picture of a unique man in unique 
environment. 


Davis. Joseph Hardy Nentme—A Maker 
of New Japan. New York: Revell. 


A brief, readable account of a great man. 
No student of Japan should neglect this 
important book. 


Griffis. Korea, The Hermit Nation. 
Underwood. The Call of Korea. 


Jones, J. H. Korea, The Land, the People, 
the Customs. 


Mrs. Underwood. Fifteen Years among the 
Topknots. 


The four books last named, all but the 
first by missionaries in Korea, may well 
supplement re views of that country given 
in Weale and Mackenzie. 


The General Situation 


In turning from China to Japan one 
encounters many contrasts. Instead of 
a population estimated at 400,000,000 
in China, Japan proper has about 50,- 
000,000 and including Korea and For- 
mosa 65,000,000. Instead of a country 
which with present facilities of travel 
it requires six weeks to cross, one is in 
a land of well-built and well-operated 
railroads with which one can traverse the 
country, from one end to the other, in 
forty-eight hours. Instead of a country 
which, just emerging from a political 
revolution and only a little more than a 
decade removed from an even more 
significant revolution of thought and 
ideals, is in the process of remaking its 
political organization, its finance, its 
education, and its social institutions, 


one finds in Japan a strong and well- 
organized government occupying an 
assured place among the governments 
of the world, a thorough and complete 
system of schools, a people conscious of 
their own strength and confident of their 
own destiny. Yet much of all this is 
very recent. Only a little over fifty 
years ago Japan was more tightly closed 
against the outside world than China 
was in 1895. And less than fifty years 
ago (in 1868) the emperor, who has 
died within a year, recovered the 
imperial power which for centuries his 
ancestors and predecessors on the throne 
had held only in name, while the real 
power was in the hands of the Shoguns. 
Japan, with a history reaching back to 
pre-Christian times, is in spirit one of 
the most youthful nations in the world. 
Limited in territory, separated from the 
continent of Asia as Great Britain is 
from that of Europe, Japan has often 
and appropriately been compared with 
England. How matters will stand when 
China has been fifty years a member of 
the great world-wide family of nations 
is difficult to predict, but today Japan 
is the most vigorous force among the 
peoples of the Eastern hemisphere— 
the little giant of the East, the Great 
Britain of the Orient. No student of 
world-history, no lover of his race, can 
ignore Japan. Her own future is of 
vast importance; her influence on the 
future of other nations may be of greater 
significance. 

The Christian Movement in Japan, 
1912, will be of great service in gaining 
a knowledge of the present condition 
of affairs, though the volume was 
issued too late to make mention of the 
death of the emperor Mutsuhito or the 
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return of Prince Katsura to power (cf. 
p- 6), or, of course, his subsequent 
resignation, none of which events, how- 
ever, suffices to disturb the stability of 
Japan’s government. 

First of course, let the General Survey 
both of foreign and of domestic affairs 
be read. It is good to find that the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
appears to Christian opinion in Japan 
a step forward in the world-wide peace 
movement. Attention should be given 
in this connection to chap. iii, “Recent 
Developments of the Peace Movement 
in Japan,” from which it appears that 


the peace sentiment in Japan is really. 


much stronger than our newspapers 
are always willing to admit. 

The short statement covering the 
budget on p. 9 suggests both the heavy 
burden which Japan still carries as the 
sequel of her wars of 1895 and 1905, and 
the prudence with which her finances are 
handled. One of the most significant 
events of recent history from the point 
of view of the progress of Christianity 
is that referred to on pp. 11-17. The 
various other matters discussed on pp. 
17-43 will all illustrate how closely 
Japan is in touch with western nations 
and shares their problems. 

Those who desire to inform them- 
selves more fully respecting present- 
day conditions in Japan are referred 
to the works of Clement (Handbook), 
Knox, Nitobe (Japanese Nation), Weale, 
named above in the list of books recom- 
mended. It would be well also to 
read the Edinburgh Conference Reports, 
Vol. I, pp. 50-80. 

Korea (or Chosen as its new name 
is) and Formosa, though so recently 
acquired, and so separate geographi- 


cally and racially as not usually to 
be thought of as parts of Japan, are 
politically integral elements of the 
Japanese Empire. Formosa belonged 
to China till 1895, when it fell to Japan 
as the result of the war of that year. 
Nearly seven-eighths of the population 
are Chinese. Japan’s acquisition of 
Korea was the outcome of a series of 
events which, beginning in 1904 with 
a protocol between the two countries, 
culminated in the proclamation of 1910 
incorporating Korea in Japan under the 
name of Chosen. Korea, which was 
already bilingual, is now becoming tri- 
lingual. 
Religion 


The constitution of Japan guarantees 
religious liberty. There is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, no state religion. Yet 
Shintoism is in a sense the national 
religion. It is indigenous to Japan and 
its origin is lost in antiquity. It is a 
combination of ancestor-worship and 
nature-worship. Its supreme deity is 
the sun-goddess from whom the emperor 
is held to be descended. It has numer- 
ous beautiful temples throughout Japan, 
in which there are shrines and priests, 
but no idols, no altar, and no sacrifice. 
It has no sacred books. It teaches no 
dogma and little or no ethics. Accord- 
ing to Viscount Suematsu, the essential 
notion of its ethics is cleanliness of con- 
science and its ideals of conduct are 
honesty and straightforwardness. Ac- 
cording to Professor B. H. Chamberlain, 
the sum of its theory of human duty is 
“follow your natural impulses and obey 
the Mikado’s decrees.”” By some, Shin- 
toism is regarded rather as a cult of 
Japanese patriotism than as a religion 
in the proper sense. At the head- 
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quarters of Shinto in the province of 
Ise it was recently declared that Shinto- 
ism is “an association to perpetuate 
the memory of Japan’s single line of 
emperors and to foster the principles 
of Japanese patriotism.” It is not 
impossible that in the course of time 
under the influence of modern ideas the 
worship of deities may disappear and 
that of deified human beings become 
rather an act of respect than of worship 
in the strictly religious sense. In that 
case Shintoism might survive as the 
cult of patriotism only. As yet it 
seems necessary to reckon it among 
religions. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
from China by way of Korea in the sixth 
century, A.D. But while in Korea it 
has almost ceased to exist and in China 
it is decadent, in Japan it still flourishes 
in full vigor. Combined for a time with 
Shintoism, it has been formally separated 
since the Buddhist priests were expelled 
from Shinto temples at the time of the 
Restoration in 1868. But the two 
religions are still combined in the sense 
that many of the common people are as 
much Shintoists as Buddhists, and vice 
versa. Of late years, under the stimu- 
lus of Christianity, Buddhism has taken 
on new vigor. Having adopted from 
Christianity its missionary methods and 
to some extent its ideas, it is now con- 
tending with Christianity for the leader- 
ship of Japanese religious thought and 
life. Buddhism has today in Japan 
not only its temples, idols, sacred books, 
and imposing ritual, but its schools of 
theology, its preachers, and its propa- 
ganda. Like Hinduism in India it 
combats Christianity while endeavoring 
to absorb and assimilate what it regards 
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as the essential features of Christianity. 
It is said to be a common contention 
of the Buddhist priests that Buddhism 
is the religion of wisdom, Christianity 
that of love, and there is no reason why 
the two should not be combined. The 
combination would, however, from their 
point of view be Buddhism and not 
Christianity. Buddhism has largely 
vanished from India, China, and Korea. 
It is still strong in Ceylon, Burma, 
Thibet. But Japan is today its chief 


stronghold. Japanese Buddhism is di- . 


vided into six principal sects, themselves 
divided into sub-sects numbering 36 in 
all. Its weakness is its low morality, 
its extreme individualism, and the 
absence of any strong motive to noble 
action. 

The Confucian moral philosophy was 
introduced into Japan toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, and from 
the seventeenth century on, study of 
the Chinese classics formed an important 
part of the education of the Samurai 
and in this way exerted an important 
influence on the moral ideas of the 
Japanese. The Bushido, the code of 
morals of the Samurai, which made 
loyalty and unlimited devotion to the 
emperor cardinal virtues, was itself 
largely influenced by Confucianism. 
Yet Confucianism as such has never 
held the place of importance in Japan 
that it has had in China. 

See further, Nitobe, Bushido, and 
chap. vii in The Japanese Nation. 

When the Protestant missionaries 
entered Korea about thirty years ago 
they found a people almost without 
religion except ancestor-worship and a 
superstitious fear of demons. Buddhism 
had been powerful in past days: indeed 
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Japanese Buddhism came from Korea; 
and the few educated Koreans were 
familiar with the Chinese classics. But 
Buddhism had lost its power and Con- 
fucianism had little influence even over 
the upper classes. Today practically 
the only religion of the country worthy 
to be called a religion at all is Chris- 
tianity. It is a notable fact that while 
in 1909 Protestant Christianity had 
been at work in Korea only about half 
as long as in Japan and a quarter as long 
as in China, there were in Korea, in pro- 
portion to the population, five times as 
many members of Protestant Christian 
churches as in Japan and more than 
ten times as many as in China. If one 
compares adherents instead of communi- 
cants, the contrast is even more strik- 
ing, there being, relatively to popula- 
tion, nine times as many in Korea as 
in Japan and fifteen times as many as 
in China. This disparity of numbers 
is probably fully as great now as in 
1909. On the situation in Korea today, 
see Christian Movement in Japan, 1912, 
chap. xxii. On the trial of Christians 
for conspiring to kill the Governor- 
General, see Literary Digest for January 
25, 1913, p. 1801. 


History of Missions in Japan 


The three hundred and fifty pages of 
Dr. Cary’s History of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in Japan make a rather formida- 
ble demand upon the reader. But, upon 
trial, the book is easily manageable. Its 
arrangement is simple, its style clear, its 
material interesting and authentic. Dr. 
Cary went to Japan in 1879 and has 
been himself a part of much that he 
narrates. The table of contents with 
appended dates offers an outline of the 


history which can easily be mastered 
and held in mind. The reader will find 
a serviceable index and map. 

Four plainly marked characteristics 
of Protestant Christianity in Japan may 
be traced through the course of this 
history: (a) the early acceptance of 
Christianity by Japanese of the higher 
class; (6) the dissatisfaction of Japanese 
Christians from the beginning with 
occidental denominationalism; (c) the 
anti-theological or anti-dogmatic spirit 
of the Japanese churches, as shown in 
the frequent revision or rejection out- 
right of the accepted doctrinal state- 
ments of western Christianity; (d) the 
importance attached to the institutional 
aspect of religion as shown by the pro- 
posals seriously made from time to 
time that Christianity with various 
modifications should be adopted as the 
official religion of the state. 

Dr. Cary, in his Preface, disclaims all 
desire to philosophize and bids “him 
who reads draw his own lessons from 
the story.” Certain “lessons” lie very 
near the surface. It is easy in read- 
ing missionary reports to make too 
much of statistics of “accessions” and 
“conversions’”’ as an indication of the 
conquests made by the Christian propa- 
ganda. Twenty years ago there were 
predictions here at home of the speedy 
arrival of a “Japanese Constantine.” 
Seventeen years more—why just seven- 
teen years is not plain—and Japan 
would have become a Christian nation. 
Further, the ancient assumption, only 
recently subjected to a serious scrutiny, 
that occidental Christianity must be 
duplicated on the foreign field should 
receive from this narrative its death 
blow. And lastly, the story of missions, 
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both in China and in Japan, reminds us 
of the immense opportunities of the 
largest service that this enterprise offers. 
We are still talking of missions as 
though they were merely a matter of 
the evangelization of heathen com- 
munities, and the faithful carrying-out 
of board policies and programs, for- 
getting that it has won its victories in 


the past because in the Providence of 
God there have never been wanting to 
it men of rich intellectual and spiritual 
gifts, magnanimous, sagacious, courage- 
ous, willing with all their hearts to 
drudge when drudgery is required, but 
competent also to meet extraordinary 
emergencies and to direct the large 
affairs of the kingdom of God. 


[This discussion will be continued in April “Biblical World’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the BIBLICAL 
Wor p suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for class work either 
the outline Bible-study course on““THe Lire oF Curist” prepared by Ernest D. Burton, 
or that on ‘“THE FoRESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST” by WILLIAM R. HARPER. Suggestions 
are prepared by GEORGIA LOUISE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and Library De- 
partment of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad to consider 


any questions which club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


The Life 


The leader of the class must look for- 
ward in his textbook over at least fifteen 
sections in advance of the necessary limits 
of the portion of the life of Jesus to be 
covered this month. We are now begin- 
ning the study of that momentous journey 
of Jesus to Jerusalem which, although 
accomplished by stages and interrupted by 
retirement from the city, finally gave 
to his enemies the long-sought opportunity 
to put him to death. Impelled by we know 
not what great motive, whether a feeling 
that if he must die, he would seek the spot 
where he might be at the center of the na- 
tional life and reach the greatest number 
with his last warnings; or perhaps in the 
consciousness of his great mission, feeling 
a sense of the poetic justice of dying in that 


of Christ' 


holy city, where the prophets before him 
had struggled for a hearing and lost, we 
do not know. Certain it is from Jesus’ 
own words that in setting his face toward 
Jerusalem, he was facing death, not only 
for himself, but possibly for his disciples. 

Every event, every discourse in this 
period should be considered therefore with 
the situation vividly in mind. If a former 
teaching of Jesus reappears here, it may be 
that it is for the last time. If his teaching 
be new, its force is enhanced by the feeling 
that it was expressed under the pressure 
of necessity of “working while the day 
lasted, for the night in which no man could 
work” was rapidly coming. 

In view of this situation, the work should 
be presented as one great event, the journey 


*The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 
4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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with each section an incident relating to the 
whole, rather than as a series of equally 
important events. 


Program I 

Leader: Brief résumé of the situation 
and possible reasons for Jesus’ desire to 
seek Jerusalem. 

Members of the class: (1) The “advance 
guard” of Seventy and their work. (2) The 
story of the Good Samaritan as a teaching 
story. (3) The Bethany home. (4) The 
controversies with the Pharisees. 

Subject for discussion: Could Jesus 
have been true to his mission, and at the 
same time more politic in his dealing with 
the Pharisees at this time? 


Program IT 
Leader: Jesus in his use of prayer and his 
teaching concerning it. 
Members of the class: (1) Evidences of 
Jesus’ appreciation and enjoyment of nature. 


(2) The dinner-table conversation arranged 
asadialogue. (3) The story of the two sons 
and its lesson to those who heard it from the 
lips of Jesus. (4) An analysis of Jesus’ 
attitude toward riches and those who pos- 
sessed them. 

Subject for discussion: Did Jesus teach 
irresponsibility concerning the future ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, Il, pp. 126-264; Stalker, The Life of 
Christ, pp. 167-70; Edersheim, Jesus the 
Messiah, pp. 293-423; Gilbert, The Student- 
Life of Jesus, chap. xiv; Farrar, The Life of 
Christ, chaps. xliii-xliv; Rhees, The Life of 
Jesus, Part II, chap. v; Burton and Mathews, 
The Life of Christ, chaps. xxi-xxiv; Holtz- 
mann, The Life of Jesus, chaps. xii-xiii; Weiss, 
Life of Christ, Book VI, chaps. i-v. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
and Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels for 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ’ 


Events of stirring political and religious 
significance form the background for the 
study of the month.’ Merely to enumerate 
them is to feel the thrill of their movement. 
The sudden rise to prominence of the rude 
Scythians of the north brought them, with 
devastating power in their greed for the con- 
quest of Egypt, into the territory of Israel. 
The crowning of King Josiah, followed by 
his sweeping reformation and, soon after, his 
sudden death, brought perplexity and con- 
sternation. The centralization of worship 
at Jerusalem, which was a fundamental 
principle of Josiah’s reform, gave a newly 
acquired importance to the temple, and to 
the city of Jerusalem as the special habitat 
of Jehovah. The persistent warnings of 
Jeremiah, through fifty years of alternating 
hope and despair, drove the people either to 


devotion or to madness and indifference. 
Finally the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, 
ending in the siege and capture of Jerusalem, 
brought a final note to the history of the 
ancient city, which in the light of Jehovah’s 
promises was as difficult for the devout as 
for the skeptical to understand. There was 
no lack of picturesqueness in the external 
events of this period. The thoughtful 
teacher will, however, go below these more 
spectacular features, and consider the 
religious tragedy which lay behind. He will 
not easily forget, nor overlook in his presen- 
tations, the religious interpretation of the 
events of life which was the striking charac- 
teristic of Hebrew thought. The Scythians 
represented to them the scourging wrath 
of Jehovah. Having been swept into whole- 
sale repentance by the finding of the great 


* The textbook for this course is The Fores hadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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law book, and congratulating themselves 
upon the deserved favor of Jehovah in the 
reign of their good king Josiah, they are 
plunged into despair and skeptical unbelief 
at the unexpected catastrophe of the death 
of Josiah. They repudiated his reforma- 
tions and the prophet who had championed 
it. The nation hurled itself into a period 
of idolatry unprecedented in its history. 
Uncertain, wavering, anxious on the one 
hand, and frivolous and pleasure-seeking on 
the other, the city was unprepared for the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar. The capture 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
importation of the citizens of Babylon 
struck the final blow to the religion of the 
vast majority, and left the faithful few to 
work out in a foreign land the problem 
of Jehovah’s omnipresent and omniscient 
power. 

Care should be taken to divide the work 
in such a way as to make it unnecessary 
to present too much of this vast picture at 
one time. Let each great change stand out 
clearly. 

Program I 

Leader: The Scythians: Their character 
and their conquest. 

Members of the class: (1) Jeremiah’s 
interpretation of the Scythian invasions. 
(2) King Josiah and the Reformation. (3) 
The main principles of the book of Deuter- 
onomy and their significance; that is: one 
God, one place of worship, one priesthood. 
(4) The death of Josiah and the disastrous 


consequences. (5) A reading of the Book 
of Habakkuk in dialogue form. 

Subject for discussion: Was Josiah’s 
reformation genuine or superficial ? 


Program IT 
Leader: Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, his 
dominion and ambitions; his policy as a 
conqueror. 


Members of the class: (1) Some symbolic . 


acts of Jeremiah. (2) Jeremiah’s character 
as illustrated in his relations with the king. 
(3) Jeremiah’s comforting messages to the 
faithful. (4) The characteristics of the 
messianic times as pictured by Jeremiah. 
(5) The fall of Jerusalem. 

Subject for discussion: In what respects 
was Jeremiah different from a reformer in 
modern times? 


REFERENCE READING 


Kent, The History of the Hebrews, Il, pp. 
167-204; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 375- 
89; Smith, Old Testament History, chap. xiv; 
Kent, Historical Bible, III, pp. 192-254; Cham- 


berlin, Hebrew Prophets, chap. xi; Sanders and 


Kent, Messages of the Earlier Prophets, pp. 
187-293; Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope, 
chap. vi; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, chap. 
viii; Driver, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah; 
volumes on Jeremiah and Deuteronomy, Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges and the 
Century Bible. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
one-volume and four-volume editions, for special 
articles. 
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The New Spiritual Atmosphere 
in France 


A more bracing moral and religious tone 
is evident in France, according to Professor 
Ernest Dimnet, of the College Stanislaus, 
Paris, who publishes an interesting study of 
contemporary French conditions in the 
January Atlantic, under the title “‘Syndical- 
ism and Its Philosophy.” This new spir- 
itual atmosphere is directly due to the na- 
tional reaction against the violence and 
excesses of the more radical Socialists. In 
France, as elsewhere, the Socialist party is 
divided into two camps, the Opportunists, 
who stand for piecemeal reform, and the 
Revolutionaries, who demand the con- 
fiscation of capital for the benefit of the 
working class. The party upheaval has 
gone so far of late that there has been a 
tendency to confine the term “Socialist” to 
the piecemeal reformers, while the more 
violent left wing has been isolated under the 
name of “Syndicalism.” The Syndicalist 
movement looks forward to a kind of 
millennial “Great Strike,” whereby the 
world is to be turned upside down. The 
rights of the laboring class were not secured 
by the French Revolution, which merely 
enfranchised the “Third Estate,” or 
bourgeois capitalist class, and left the 
working people without legal recognition. 
And while the workers acquired political 
rights in the century following the Revolu- 
tion, they never learned to use the ballot in 
their own class-interest. As a consequence, 
the Socialist deputies and Cabinet officials, 
while nominally representing the labor 
element, have been unconsciously assimi- 
lated with the bourgeois politicians, and 
have lost the respect of the extreme radicals. 
The logical result of this condition is French 
Syndicalism, which, going off at a tangent, 
repudiates “political action” as a working- 
class measure, and advocates violence and 


the universal strike, supplementing the 
eighteenth-century cataclysm by a new 
Revolution. The organized attempt to put 
this view into practice has led to the moral 
reaction which M. Dimnet reports. The 
professor thinks the future of France will be 
controlled in the interests of a saner policy 
of “Reformism,” which will steer between 
the extremes of bourgeois conservatism and 
working-class revolution. 


The Present Position of New Testa- 
ment Theology 


In the Harvard Theological Review for 
January, Professor E. F. Scott discusses the 
above subject under the three aspects: (1) 
the results of New Testament study in rela- 
tion to New Testament theology; (2) typical 
New Testament theologies of today repre- 
sented by H. Weinel and Paul Feine; and 
(3) the problems still awaiting solution. 
Leaving out the second in this brief notice, a 
few words may be said on the first and third. 
The writer points out that the documents 
external to the New Testament but illus- 
trative of its thought, as the apocalyptic, 
rabbinical, and Philonic literatures, the 
Greek thought and ideas, and, of late, the 
oriental religions, have made many con- 
tributions. The literary criticism of the 
New Testament has indicated certain prin- 
ciples on the basis of which the Synoptic 
Gospels may be used, and the Book of Acts 
can be counted on as a historical source. 
And the separate aspects, too, of the New 
Testament thought have recently appeared 
in the form of monographs and commen- 
taries which are valuable. These have 
thrown much light on the investigation of 
New Testament theology. But Professor 
Scott thinks that there is much yet to be 
done for the better comprehension of the 
New Testament theology. The following 
elements need to be more thoroughly 
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studied: (1) While all scholars are agreed 
that the thought of Jesus contained a large 
apocalyptic element, yet its precise nature 
needs to be determined. (2) The beliefs of 
the early community and their connection 
to Jesus’ message of the kingdom should be 
more fully ascertained. (3) In place of the 
present fragmentary condition of the Pauline 
thought, there should be a truly systematic 
presentation of it. (4) The doctrine of the 
Spirit in its bearing on the life and thought 
of the early church needs to be treated. (5) 
A more careful investigation as to the history 
of the apocalyptic ideas of the early church 
ought to be made. (6) The christological 
problem remains to be solved. Altogether 
there seems to be much work for the New 
Testament scholar. 


The Church and the Age 


In the Hartford Seminary Record for Octo- 
ber, under the title “The Spirit of the Age 
and the Christian Church,” President W. D. 
Mackenzie makes a brief estimate of the 
religious atmosphere today. He finds that 
the church is conditioned by three funda- 
mental principles in which the spirit of the 
age takes form. The first of these is the 
principle of freedom, which has worked its 
way through politics and industry, and now 
operates with tremendous intensity in the 
field of religion. Removal of state control 
over the religious thought and practice of 
the citizen has led to multiplication of sects 
on the one hand, and to denial of all religion 
on the other. The second fundamental is 
the principle of objectivity, which appears 
in the worship of fact. This finds expres- 
sion in the modern scientific crusade, which 
has worked its way through the physical and 
biological sciences into history, and now 
attempts to give an evolutionary account of 
the Bible and the Hebrew religion. The 
third ruling consideration is the principle of 
utility. The idea of “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number” has worked 
its way through the realms of secular 
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thought, and now invades the fields of re- 
ligious doctrine and practical church work, 
transferring the center of theological empha- 
sis from heaven to earth and from God to 
man. Eschatology grows vague, and soci- 
ology becomes more definite. In conclusion, 
the writer expresses himself as follows: 

This is the air we breathe today in religious 
thought. “Freedom” seems to give every man 
the right to think as he will; ‘“‘objectivity’’ 
seems to guide him to the lower theory of evolu- 
tion (Darwinian and Spencerian in principle even 
when it talks in Christian sentiment); “utility” 
seems to compel him to answer all questions with 
a form of words which shall have an immediate 
bearing upon human experience on its visible, 
social, and earthly side. It is a confused atmos- 
phere. Objective standards are openly dis- 
owned. The thought of the past is past and 
done with. Whence the correctives are to arise 
it may be hard tosay. But no doubt the eternal 
voice of conscience and the persistent, unquench- 
able laws of reason will gradually assert them- 
selves. For in the spirit of man there still 
resides that power which can lay hold of truth, 
and catch glimpses of the very life of an un- 
changing God. And in the persistent life of the 
church these treasures of truth are securely held 
and will shine out again. 


Welcome to a New Contemporary! 


The first number of the Bible Magazine 
appeared January 1. It is edited by Wilbert 
W. White of the Bible Teachers Training 
School and is the successor of the Bible 
Record formerly published by that school. 
It is of attractive appearance and promises 
to be of service to the conservative anti- 
critical student of the Scriptures. 

The general policy of the editor can be 
seen from the quotation from the editorial 
statement: 

Wherever men agree on (1) the trans- 
cendence of the person of Christ, i.e., the virgin 
birth, (2) the atonement, and (3) the resurrec- 
tion, as taught in the Scriptures, there should be 
mutual trustfulness and the heartiest and most 
complete co-operation. The Christian world 
must soon recognize a new alignment which will 
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be determined, not by sectarian borders nor 
always by such critical differences as lie in the 
suburbs of Christian thought, but by the pres- 
ence or absence of loyalty to primitive, apostolic 
Christianity. 

May we not hope that present-day aggressive 
Christianity may soon “develop a center with 
its right and left wings disjointable from 
necessary connection with the extremes of right 
and left,” and that this center will conspicu- 
ously combine the right spirit, the correct 
method, and healthful teaching. 

There is a demand for the toleration of differ- 
ences on the part of all who find themselves not 
extreme, and of united thought and effort in 
propagating the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. 

**Epictetus and the New Testament’’ 


There has recently appeared in Germany 
a book bearing this title by Adolf Bonhdéffer. 
A comparison of primitive Christian ethics 
with the Stoic ethics of the contemporary 
period is of much interest and importance 
for understanding the success which primi- 
tive Christianity had in the Graeco-Roman 
world. It is not that the New Testament 
borrowed from Stoic ethics or that Stoic 
ethics borrowed from the New Testament, 
but that both the Jewish and the Hellenistic 
world were seeking a higher ideal and a 
higher achievement in the moral life. The 
German book is reviewed at length in the 
Expository Times for October by Professor 
H. A. A. Kennedy of Edinburgh. He 
regards the book as a model of scholarly 
investigation and as revealing a sanity of 
judgment that establishes confidence in the 
work. The author is one of the foremost 
students of Stoicism. The opening sec- 
tions of the book present the refutation of 
the theories of Zahn and Kuiper as to the 
dependence of Epictetus on the New 
Testament. The main portion of the book 
makes a detailed comparison of the teaching 
of the Synoptic Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles, which are similar to those of 
Epictetus, and which might be indebted 
to him. This includes an extended com- 


parison of the vocabularies of the two groups 
of writings. Bonhdffer’s conclusions may 
be stated in this way: Epictetus may be 
said to approximate to the New Testament 
in his genuine theism, his vital association 
of religion and morality, his optimistic and 
realistic view of life, and that ethical 
earnestness which is the result of such a 
view. The difference between Christianity 
and Stoicism is essentially that Stoicism is 
philosophy while Christianity is revelation. 
In Stoicism self-sufficiency came to be the 
fundamental principle and it was to be 
superseded by Christianity primarily be- 
cause it was unable to ethicize the masses. 


A Criticism of Bergson 

Bergson’s philosophic notion of change 
“obscures . . . . common sense,” says T. J. 
Gerrard in the January Catholic World. “It 
is a radical confusion of thought,” he con- 
tinues, and violates that dictate of common 
knowledge, ‘‘namely, that what has reality, 
is.” This error on the part of Bergson is 
given rise to by ‘‘an exaggerated subjectiv- 
ism which underestimates the use of the 
intellect, and is known as Bergson’s intuitive 
method.” 


The Lesson of the Unrighteous 
Steward 


In the Expository Times for January an 
interpretation of the parable of the Un- 
righteous Steward is furnished by Mr. 
Frederick Beames. The lesson which it 
teaches is: That to do your duty faithfully 
is the first though the least step toward 
righteousness. Men are to strive after the 
will of God in all things instead of gaining 
wealth. The point of the parable is to be 
found in the two words “mammon” and 
“unrighteousness.” Mammon is the pur- 
suit of gain, either as the profits of trade or 
as the interest of the usurer, while unright- 
eousness is evading the spirit of the law by 
ingenious juggling of the letter. To gain 
his master’s favor and the approbation of 
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other traders, the steward showed energy, 
skill, and keenness. Men should be as 
energetic in the pursuit of righteousness as 
they are in the pursuit of profit. The 
steward was unrighteous not only as a 
trader but also as a servant. He did his 
duty toward his master only when he had 
something to gain by it. Faithfulness and 
honesty are the least part of a righteous 
man’s equipment, for if he cannot be 
faithful in the performance of his duty, he 
cannot even begin to pursue righteousness. 


More Evidence (?) of a Jesus-God 
Cult 


The Open Court for December, 1912, con- 
tains an article on “The Kindred of Jesus 
and the Babylon of Revelation,” by W. B. 
Smith, in which the author seeks to prove, 
in support of his theory of the Jesus-cult, 
that all mention in the gospels of relatives 
of Jesus are but veiled ways of referring to 
the Jewish people. The Jesus-cult is epito- 
mized in an ideal Jesus and the Jews are 
epitomized as the “brethren,” “mother,” 
and other relatives mentioned by the New 
Testament. To prove this point, the author 
interprets the “Babylon” of Revelation as 
idol-worship as opposed to monotheism. 

Is this history or imagination ? 


A Call for Fraternity in Labor 
Disputes 


“Labor Unrest: Its Cure” is the title 
of an article in the Westminster Review for 
November which claims that co-operation 
between employer and employed is the key 
to the industrial situation in England. The 
article is written by Griffith Jones. He is 
firmly convinced that mere commercialism 
will never solve the labor problem. He 
says: “If the master seeks to best the 
workman, and the workman, the master, 
then there is nothing for it but war.” He 
is, however, as firmly convinced that the 
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existing difficulties can be settled. He 
would do this by “co-operation between 
capital and labor,” the result of which 
will be the engendering of a bond of attach- 
ment and union between workmen and 
master. This co-operation would manifest 
itself on the part of the master by his 
allowing the employee to share in the profits 
of the business, a practice now followed by 
a number of British concerns with great suc- 
cess. Evidently the church has an oppor- 
tunity to inculcate the spirit of sacrifice. 
For without it the cleverest economic 
devices will fail. 

Christianity and the Historical Christ 


Professor James Denny, in the Expositor 
for January, under the above title, treats of 
a modern theological tendency and gives his 
conception of the relation of Christianity to 
the historical Christ. A little while ago 
there was the cry: Return to Christ. Many . 
theologians have responded to the call. 
But in the attempt to ascertain the Christ of 
history they have come to feel that a merely 
historical Christ is too remote from us; that 
a historical person could not be known with 
certainty; and that historical reality is 
relative. So they consider Christianity as 
independent of the Christ of history, and 
deprive Christianity of its historical con- 
creteness and vividness. Against this tend- 
ency, the writer urges his view that Chris- 
tianity is bound up with the historical Christ 
on the ground that he is the Son of God 
showing the ideal filial relationship, that he 
is the Savior of sinners, and that he is the 
Lord. These three facts constitute the 
eternal datum of Christianity. Whatever 
one thinks of Professor Denny’s interpre- 
tation of the relation, he cannot but feel the 
validity of the author’s contention that 
Christianity is a historical religion, and 
that it should not be turned into a general 
philosophy of religion. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


FOREIGN 


Missionary Statistics 

The Missionary Review of the World for 
January gives some intensely interesting 
statistics that not only indicate the activity 
of the Protestant denomination on the for- 
eign field but the results accomplished. 
In the field there are 24,092 missionaries, 
including wives of missionaries, and 111,862 
native workers. Their work covers 15,936 
organized churches with a total member- 
ship of 2,644,170. 

The Southern Baptists are fostering a 
live religious campaign in Bahia, Brazil. 
During the year just passed the missionary 
in charge reported 851 baptisms and 200 
more converts preparing for baptism. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
appropriated $54,278 for its work in Italy 
during the coming year. 

A recent missionary census shows that 
there are 180 Protestant Evangelical 
churches on the Island of Porto Rico. In 
view of the short time that Protestant mis- 
sionary activities have been in vogue, this 
is a splendid showing. 

It has been nearly one hundred years 
since Rev. Adoniram Judson became the 
pioneer on the mission field of Burma. In 
that period, however, the Christian work 
has spread with remarkable rapidity when 
one stops to consider the tremendous odds 
against which Judson and his successors 
contended. A recent report from the 
Burmese field shows that there are over 
64,000 church communicants, and in addi- 
tion after an uphill struggle there are over 
25,000 Sunday-school students. Judson 
was not the only one who labored with odds 
against him. The same or similar problems 
confronted the spread of the Christian 
propaganda in India. Word from that field 
shows that there are now 1,442,000 com- 


MISSIONS 


municants as a result of the labors of 
Protestant missionaries, while the Catholic 
church membership is only about 60,000 
less. 

When one reads these figures, the fact 
is quickly borne home that a large sum of 
money is absolutely necessary for the 
advancement of the Protestant Christian 
propaganda in the mission fields. At the 
close of 1912 there were 24,092 missionaries 
in active service. This figure represents a 


constituency of 2,644,170 believers. The 


cost of maintenance for the fiscal year 
just closed was $30,404,401. This is less 
than $12 per capita for each member. 
With these figures before one it is needless 
to say that more money is needed on the 
foreign field. 


Is Japan Persecuting Christians 
in Korea? 


Under the above title, Mr. George 
Kennan, in the Outlook for December 14, 
1912, gives a fair treatment of the recent 
conspiracy case in Korea. After giving a 
historical account of the matter, he con- 
siders the following questions: Were the 
prisoners tortured? Did they have a fair 
trial? Is the Japanese government hostile 
to Christian missions and Christian work in 
the Korean peninsula? The first question, 
he thinks, is difficult to be decided without 
further investigation, because trustworthy 
evidences are lacking. As to the second, 
the writer considers that the Koreans re- 
ceived just as fair a trial as any Japanese 
would receive in a similar case. With 
regard to the last, Mr. Kennan points out 
that under the successive governors-general 
—Prince Ito, Viscount Sone, and Viscount 
Terauchi—the Christian work in Korea 
received not only a sympathetic recogni- 
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tion but also material encouragement and 
assistance. He holds that the present trial 
is not an indication of any hostile attitude 
on the part of the Japanese government, 
but, on the contrary, that it shows a pre- 
cautionary measure of the government to 
protect itself, its servants, and the people in 
general. “This is not an attack on Chris- 
tianity and Christian missionaries. It is 
merely an attempt to restrain the seditious 
activity that has recently taken the form 
to assassinate.” 


The Dangerous Reflex of 
Mohammedanism 

Rev. W. A. Shedd writes on “The Influ- 
ence of Mohammedan Environment on the 
Missionary” in the Moslem World for Janu- 
ary. The influences described by the writer 
are said to grow out of the character of 
Mohammed and the nature of the religion 
he founded. Contact with these influences 
is said to have a tendency to lead the mis- 
sionary to: (1) compromise, as the life of 
the Mohammedan is modeled after that of 
the prophet, whose career was a mixture 
of both good and evil; (2) loss of intellectual 
integrity, owing to the loose habits of think- 
ing with which he comes into contact, such 
as the use of analogy and imagination in 
place of proof and argument; (3) a flagging 
of evangelistic zeal, in view of the fatalistic 
tendency of Mohammedanism and the temp- 
tation to put too much stress upon schools 
and hospitals; (4) the use of unspiritual 
means for propagating faith, such as social 
pressure, etc.; and the assumption of an 
attitude of intolerance to Islam, in imitation 
of the intolerance of Islam itself. 


President Eliot on Unitarian Lack of 
Missionary Zeal 

President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, 
according to the report of an address by him 
in the Universalist Leader, Boston, is much 
concerned over what he considers a lost 
opportunity on the part of the Unitarian 
church to enter the foreign mission field. 


The address was delivered by him at a recent 
meeting in Boston of the Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, and Congregational ministers. He 
is reported to have claimed that it is utterly 
impossible for the intellectually honest 
mind of the Oriental to accept the old and 
mysterious doctrines and cruel dogmas of 
orthodoxy as an excuse for the genuine need 
of religious light. The Unitarian faith, hav- 
ing none of this, he holds to be well fitted to 
meet the situation. But the church failed 
to act at the psychological moment in such 
a way as to accomplish all that could have 
been accomplished, and, as a result, lost a 
great opportunity. 
Scientific Missions 

“A Modern Mission Policy” is the title 
of an article by Rev. C. E. Patton in the 
November Chinese Recorder, in which a suc- 
cessful present-day missionary procedure, as 
actually worked out on the field, is described. 
The author states the problem thus: “Given 
a large field [in Southeastern China], six dis- 
tricts, or yins, a population of 1,500,000, six 
walled cities, 160 market towns, and villages 
countless, spread over the territory drained 
by a single river system, how shall it be 
developed?” In the language of the writer, 
the answer is: (1) “Build up a central model 
church and church service at the prefectural 
city . . . . a center for training courses and 
conferences.” (2) “Open chapels at strate- 
gic centers throughout the field.” (3) “Fol- 
low the natural development of the local 
church by the organization into local groups 
of all Christians for Sunday service and Bible- 
study under local leadership, with supervision 
by the trained preacher and foreigner.” 

Missionary Progress in Brief 

Y. Inouye, a Japanese, has been engaged 
by the Railroad Department of the Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. to be a friend and guide 
to the 6,000 Japanese employed on the vari- 
ous railroads of the West, especially the 
Union Pacific. His headquarters will be at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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RELIGIOUS 
Advances in the Sunday-School 
World 


At the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations in its third annual 
meeting at Dayton, Ohio, the following 
actions of general interest were taken: 

The Committee on Lesson Courses and 
that on Reference and Counsel were by con- 
stitutional provision made permanent. The 
latter committee (on Reference and Coun- 
sel) will consider the relationship of the 
council to other existing Sunday-school 
agencies and will confer with representatives 
of such agencies on all matters requiring 
co-operation or adjustment. 

The report of the Committee on Lesson 
Courses suggests certain definite restrictions 
in the functions of the present International 
Lesson Committee, limiting the work of that 
committee to the completion of the present 
cycle of uniform lessons and the present 
series of graded lessons through the Senior 
department. All new cycles of uniform les- 
sons as well as all modifications of present 
graded courses are to be undertaken by the 
International Lesson Committee only in 
conjunction with the Sunday School Council 
Committee on Courses of Study. The 
report further requests that the relation of 
the British section to the American section 
of the International Lesson Committee be 
an advisory relation only. The Sunday 
School Council Committee purposes address- 
ing itself to the problem of better lesson 
courses for Sunday schools in foreign mis- 
sion fields and courses of religious instruc- 
tion for foreigners coming to this country. 

Regarding the relation of the Sunday 
School Council to other interdenominational 
Sunday-school agencies, the secretary’s 
report took cognizance of the recent action 
of the Federal Council of Churches authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a Commission on 
Religious Education, and of the probable 
early necessity of a close co-ordination be- 
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EDUCATION 


tween the work of the Sunday School Coun- 
cil and the work of this new commission. 
This item in the secretary’s report was, with 
other matters, referred to the standing Com- 
mittee on Reference and Counsel. Regard- 
ing the request of the International Sunday 
School Association that the highest legisla- 
tive body of each denomination nominate 
its representatives upon the International 
Lesson Committee, the Sunday School 
Council, by formal vote, resolved: “That it 
is our judgment that for the present no 
action be taken by the denominations or 
conventions in regard to the nomination of 
members on the International Lesson Com- 
mittee.” 

The Committee on Reference and Coun- 
sel was authorized to prepare a map of the 
United States indicating the location of 
denominational and interdenominational 
(American Sunday School Union) Sunday- 
school missionaries and field workers. This 
distribution of workers together with addi- 
tional data relating to density and character 
of population is to be tabulated as a basis 
for possible adjustments between the various 
denominations themselves and between these 
denominations jointly and the interdenomi- 
national agencies now engaged in the work 
of Sunday-school extension. 

An annual survey of denominational 
Sunday-school activities and progress in- 
cluding a new type of vital educational 
statistics was authorized by the council. 

The officers of the council for the ensuing 
year are: President, R. Douglas Fraser, 
D.D., Toronto; Vice-President, Edgar 
Blake, D.D., Chicago; Secretary, Henry H. 
Meyer, D.D., New York; Treasurer, Mr. 
D. M. Smith, Nashville; chairmen of sec- 
tions and committees: Editorial Section, 
I. J. Van Ness, D.D., Nashville; Educa- 
tional and Extension Section, B. S. Win- 
chester, Ph.D., Boston; Publication Section, 
Luther H. Cary, Boston; Committee on 
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Lesson Courses, J. T. McFarland, D.D., 
New York; Committee on Reference and 
Counsel, A. J. Rowland, D.D., Philadelphia. 


Model Standards for Sunday Schools 
as Adopted by the Sunday School 
Gouncil of Evangelical Denomina- 
tions and the Executive Committee 
of the International Sunday School 
Association, Dayton, Ohio, January 
20-24, 1913 


One of the greatest advances ever made by 
the Sunday-school world was the unanimous 


action of two great bodies, representing fif- 


teen million Sunday-school workers on the 
continent of North America, in adopting 
the following document: 

1. That the International Sunday School 
Association and the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations recognize it to be 
the right and responsibility of each denomina- 
tion to determine standards for its own Sunday 
schools. 

2. That the International, State, and 
Provincial Associations be requested to promote 
denominational standards in denominational 
schools. 

3. That all Sunday schools meeting the 
requirements of their denominations be known 
as standard schools. 

4. That standard schools meeting the 
requirements of the State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations, in addition to their denominational 
requirements, be known as international stand- 
ard schools. 

5. That no denominational school shall be 
recognized as a standard school or as an inter- 
national standard school, until it has conformed 
to the standard of its denomination. 

6. That the Sunday School Council and the 
International Sunday School Association jointly 
prepare and issue a leaflet for use by the Inter- 
national, State, and Provincial Associations, 


giving in full the Sunday-school standards of 
each denomination. 

7. That all denominations be urged to adopt 
Sunday-school standards. 

8. That each denomination be urged to 
include at least the following points in its 
requirements for a standard school: 

(1) Cradle Roll. 

(2) Home Department. 

(3) Organized Bible Classes in Secondary 
and Adult Divisions. 

(4) Teacher Training. . 

(5) Graded Organization and Instruction. 

(6) Missionary Instruction and Offering. 

(7) Temperance Instruction. 

(8) Definite Decision for Christ Urged. 

(9) Offerings for Denominational Sunday- 
school work. 

(10) Workers’ Conferences regularly held. 

(The above ten points are the minimum 
requirements for a standard school. Any addi- 
tional denominational points required will be 
included in the leaflet as provided for in Section 


- 6 above.) 


The following three affiliation or association 
points were adopted as the minimum additional 
requirements for an International standard 
school (see Section 4): 

(x) Offering for interdenominational Organ- 
ized Sunday-school Work. 

(2) Annual Statistical Report to County 
Association. 

(3) Attendance at Annual County Con- 
vention. 

9. That the International, State, and 
Provincial Associations be requested to promote 
the foregoing standards, together with such 
other requirements as provincial and territorial 
needs may make advisable among schools hav- 
ing no denominational standards. 

ro. It is understood that the above recom- 
mendations apply likewise to Union Sunday 
schools, except in the matter of denominational 
offerings. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A Year of Celebrating 
A movement to “crystallize Lutheran 
sentiment and bring out Lutheran con- 
sciousness,” to culminate in 1917 with a 


nation-wide commemorative celebration of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, has been announced by a com- 
mittee of Lutheran clergymen in New York 
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City. A meeting of the organization will 
be held this month, when the establishment 
of district bureaus to direct work among 
churches and civic organizations in all parts 
of the country will be authorized. 


American Protestants are planning to 
celebrate the Judson and Livingstone cen- 
tennials, several bodies seeking to raise large 
sums for foreign missions. 

The Church of Rome has in mind a not- 
able celebration. It will be the sixteen- 
hundredth anniversary of the triumph of 
Constantine the Great over the enemies 
of Rome in 313. A memorial was to have 
been erected in a suburb of Rome. The 
Curia was forced to receive permission 
from the non-Catholic mayor of Rome. 
The papal committee had intended to place 
on the bronze tablet “In the Pontificate of 
Pius X,” but the mayor objected and in- 
sisted that it should read, ‘In the memory 
of Victor Emanuel III.” Just what the 
outcome of the controversy will be is still 
an unassignable quantity. 


Protestantism in Utah 


An interesting statement comes from Utah, 
the home of Mormonism, regarding the 
strength of the Protestant denominations. 
The Presbyterians have 1,800 members, 
with property valued at $475,000; the 
Methodists, 1,500 members, with property 
valued at $215,000; the Episcopalians, 
1,300 members, with property valued at 
$625,000; and the Baptists, 1,085 members, 
with a property valuation of $140,000. 


The Final End of Serfdom 


Serfdom is finally at an end in and 
throughout the Russian empire. A law 
of this character passed the Duma a short 
time ago. Many people have labored 
under the impression that a general eman- 
cipatory act was passed in 1861, but this 
act in reality did not have reference to the 
Caucasus region. Transitional measures 


of a supposedly temporary nature were 
adopted, but only after the lapse of more 
than fifty years was the transitional stage 
terminated. It is reported that the premier 
encountered great difficulty when he an- 
nounced this platform of nation-wide eman- 
cipation. 

The Republic of China, it is to be hoped, 
will be recognized by the United States at 
this session of Congress. Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia, introduced a bill to this effect 
and there are no signs of strong opposition. 
The recent Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America passed a resolution 
urging that such recognition be immediate. 
It is hard to understand our government’s 
delay in the matter, for America has always 
been friendly toward China. It is only 
twelve years since the great diplomat John 
Hay, then secretary of state, saved China 
from partition. 


An American Library in Germany 


A symptom of the increasing German 
interest in American affairs is found in 
the movement to establish a “theological 
America-library” at the University of 
Marburg. The originator is Dr. Karl 
Bornhausen, and the movement has the 
assent and co-operation of the Prussian 
Ministry of Worship and Education. The 
government will guarantee the maintenance 
of the proposed library, while the books, 
periodicals, and other material bearing on 
religious life in America will be provided by 
special funds. The institution will serve as 
an authoritative center of information for 
German students of American religious 
and church life; and it will also promote 
the mutual acquaintance of students from 
both countries. Its work will be officially 
reported by a yearbook. 


Object-Lessons as to Sin 


If anyone wishes to see the work of sin in 
the world he should not fail to look at the 
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reports of the various charitable and reform 
societies of a great city. Of course it is true 
that economic conditions are partly respon- 
sible for wrongdoing, but that does not 
remove the fact of the misery which wrong- 
doing is causing in our world. In the latest 
report sent out by the United Charities of 
Chicago the following figures are eloquent of 
the need of more aggressive work on the 
part of the church in our social order. 

The conditions which had to be dealt with 
included 1,613 cases of deserted wives; 121 
cases of unmarried mothers; 1,240 cases of 
intemperance, and 212 cases of venereal 
diseases. 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice 
of New York City during the past year has 
seized 63,139 pounds of obscene books, 
83,609 obscene pictures, 1,577,411 circulars, 
songs, etc., of an indecent character, and 
arrested over 200 persons wrongfully 
engaged. The society also seized over one 
million names of persons to whom this 
printed matter was presumably to be 
mailed. 

The terrible conditions seen in these 
figures indicate that Christian men and wo- 
men must be governed by a knowledge of 
social conditions but that they ought none 
the less to be vigorously moral and religious. 
The moment the church accepts sin as ir- 
tremedial—a matter of course—it ceases to 
be of social significance. One cannot save 
the world by optimistic euphemisms. 


A Reorganized Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
placed the conducting of its religious, 
ethical, and social work, including the 
university settlement in Philadelphia and 
the University Medical School of Canton, 


China, in the hands of a corporation known 
as the Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Officers and voting 
members in the association are required to 
be evangelical church members and to sign 
the following statement: “It is my purpose 
as a university man, receiving Jesus Christ 
as my Savior, Lord, and God, to live a 
consistent Christian life as I understand it 
to be set forth in the Bible.” 


Happy Iceland 


Iceland presents the churchly ideal. 
The traveler in that country finds a utopia. 
There are no jails, no penitentiary, nor is 
there need for any, no court of justice, 
and only one policeman, and it is understood 
that his job is a sinecure. Not a drop of 
alcoholic liquor is made on the island. 
Its 78,000 inhabitants are total abstainers, 
since they will not permit any liquor to 
be imported. There is not an illiterate 
person on the island nor a child ten years 
old unable to read. 


Distributing Bibles by the Million 


The American Bible Society has been 
remarkably active during the past year. 
In the United States officers of the Society 
have distributed 1,575,000 books, 1,280,787 
in English and 300,000 in seventy other 
languages. About 376 officers made this 
distribution, the average for each being 
4,189. 

The Growth of Christianity 

In 1800 only seven out of every one 
hundred of population were members of 
the church. In 1900 twenty-four out of 
each one hundred were thus connected. In 
view of this fact there is not much place 
for pessimism. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


WHAT IS PROTESTANTISM ?* 


GERALD B. SMITH 
Associate Professor of Christian Theology, University of Chicago 


It is not so very long ago that Harnack’s 
famous inquiry, “What is Christianity?” 
opened the eyes of the religious world to 
the fact that an answer to the question is by 
no means so easy as has been assumed. To 
find a common denominator for such varied 
types of religious thinking as the teaching 
of Jesus, Paulinism, the Nicene Creed, 
Catholicism, Calvanism, Quakerism, and 
Baptist independency is admittedly almost 
impossible. Today, under the scrutiny of 
historians, even that seemingly simple 
division between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism which forms the staple of popular 
polemic is discovered to be less absolute than 
was once Supposed. The Reformers came 
to see that Catholicism could not be identi- 
fied with the religion of the New Testament. 
Modern historians are making it clear that 
Protestantism is not a mere “return to the 
New Testament”; it represents a very com- 
plicated development, including diverse ele- 
ments. In a noteworthy study which has 
just been translated into English, Professor 
Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, has made the 
attempt to untangle some of the threads 
which are woven into the structure of mod- 
ern Protestantism. 

If we consider original Protestantism, 
declares Troeltsch, we discover that it really 
belongs to the mediaeval world rather than 
to the modern. The characteristic of 
mediaevalism is the conviction that all 
human life and all human organizations 
must be controlled by the church. “The 


genuine early Protestantism of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism is, as an organic whole, in 
spite of its anti-Catholic doctrine of salva- 
tion, entirely a church civilization like that 
of the Middle Ages.”” Modern Protestant- 
ism, on the contrary, accepts the existence 
of a secular civilization as a matter of fact, 
and renounces attempts to coerce men in 
the name of the church. It thus becomes 
evident that there are two kinds of Protes- 
tantism; and that the modern type is in 
many ways more strikingly different from 
the original type than that was from the 
Catholicism which it repudiated. How 
has it come about that this newer way of 
regarding religion has preserved such a 
continuity with the old that it retains the 
name in spite of radical differences ? 

Troeltsch shows that while original 
Protestantism had no intention of so alter- 
ing civilization as to promote the secular 
freedom which it now champions, it was 
nevertheless indirectly responsible for allow- 
ing free play to the movements which have 
made up our modern world. A brief 
enumeration of some of the most interest- 
ing aspects of this history will reveal the 
suggestiveness of his analysis: 

1. Although early Protestantism had 
no intention of abolishing a church-con- 
trolled civilization (the history of Calvinism 
makes this clear), yet “three infallible 
‘churches,’ unchurching and anathematizing 
one another, discredited the idea of the 
church, for which there is no plural.” 


Protestantism and Progress. A Historical Study of the Relation of Protestantism to the Mod- 
ern World. By Ernst Troeltsch, Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by W. Montgomery (The Crown Theological Library). New York: Putnam, 1913. Pp. xi+ 


ato. $1.25 net. 
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2. The weakened form of church author- 
ity in Protestantism made it less able to 
resist the modern spirit; hence, unlike 
Catholicism, Protestantism has been reluc- 
tantly compelled to tolerate and eventually 
to use modern ideas in scholarship and in 
politics. 

3. Whenever one type of Protestant 
belief found itself oppressed by a state con- 
trolled by a different type of belief, the 
cry went up for a separation of the political 
organization from ecclesiastical control. 
Whenever the state refused to further the 
particular interests of a given Protestant 
group, the group tended to become a volun- 
tary religious organization free to follow out 
its own ideals. It thus left the state to go 
its own (secular) way. 

4. Our modern doctrine of freedom of 
conscience and the consequent recognition 
of the fact that a church must be organized 
by the free consent of the members is due 
to the radical Baptists and Spiritualists, 
whom original Protestantism repudiated. 
The universal acceptance today of these 
once-discredited ideals of freedom marks 
a significant change in the spirit of Protes- 
tantism. 

5. Modern capitalism, which has flour- 
ished in Calvinistic countries, but not in 
Catholicism, is indirectly due to the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of diligence in business 
combined with an ascetic simplicity of life. 
The earnings of such frugal industry had 
no outlet save in capitalistic undertakings. 

6. While Protestantism encouraged popu- 
lar education in so far as it meant religious 
or doctrinal intelligence, it has until recently 
been quite as hostile as Catholicism to any 
public education which allowed or encour- 
aged free scientific criticism. By destroy- 
ing church-controlled science, it opened the 
way for a development of a secular science 
which it neither desired nor at first approved. 

The time has come when we must frankly 
recognize the facts which Troeltsch has so 
clearly set forth. The issue between 
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Catholicism and Protestantism is likely in 
the near future to assume a new form and 
a new intensity. Catholicism has unmis- 
takably asserted its intention to hold to the 
mediaeval ideal of a church-controlled 
civilization. It intends, so far as possible, 
to direct the education, the politics, and the 
social organization of men. It has a power- 
ful ecclesiastical organization with which to 
work for its ends. Modern Protestantism, 
on the other hand, has come to terms with 
modern culture. It is a commonplace that 
the Protestant lands are those which are 
making the modern world. But the re- 
ligious ideals of early Protestantism were 
nearly all related to the mediaeval con- 
ception of a church-controlled civilization. 
Its theology, therefore, is lacking in those 
fundamentals which are essential to a 
religious interpretation of the modern world. 
Protestantism thus faces a real crisis. Shall 
it strive to perpetuate a theology which 
must be constantly at war with modern 
science, modern social ideals, modern 
ethical issues, and modern religious aspira- 
tions? If so, it will inevitably see the 
modern world drifting away from its ideals; 
while those who really wish a church-con- 
trolled civilization will find Catholicism 
far more efficient than Protestantism in 
promoting this end. If, on the other hand, 
Protestantism shall conceive its mission 
to be that of giving to the non-ecclesiastical 
civilization of our day a profound religious 
interpretation, it may expect to exert a 
spiritual control which will be welcomed 
by all who desire to see our industry and 
our culture freed from the utilitarian and 
materialistic pressure which Christianity 
must ever rebuke and withstand. 
Troeltsch does not point out in detail 
this modern task of Protestantism. He 
does, however, make the suggestive dis- 
tinction between Luther’s goal and the way 
in which Luther sought to reach the goal. 
Luther’s aim was the essentially mediaeval 
one of assuring the soul of supernatural 
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salvation; but the way which he recom- 
mended was that of personal experience 
rather than that of submission to ecclesias- 
tical authority. Troeltsch contends that 
the heart of Protestantism is to be found in 
this “new way” of achieving religious power. 
It is this “way” which may be followed even 
if we abandon Luther’s conception of the 
goal. If we proclaim the gospel of the 
reality of God’s strengthening presence to 
reinforce and enlighten the soul that looks 
to him in faith, we may define God in 
accordance with modern philosophy and 
may locate service to him in the social order 
rather than in the authoritative church; 
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but we shall still be in vital relation to the 
spiritual movement which began with 
Luther, and which is not to end until the 
spirit of Christianity shall be freely adopted 
by the activities of this world. When that 
time comes, there will be no more need for 
an authoritative church; but there will be 
as widespread a demand for churches to 
proclaim the gospel of religious power as 
there now is for schools to propagate secular 
learning and to teach the technique of in- 
dustry. The foremost duty confronting 
Protestantism today is to understand the 
situation confronting us so as to concen- 
trate attention on the actual task before us. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Historic Jesus—A Study of the Synoptic 


Gospels. By Charles Stanley Lester. New 
York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. xi+426. $2.50. 


The author is interested primarily in the 
practical and doctrinal phases of this subject 
rather than in the critical and historical. By 
this we do not mean that he is unhistorical, but 
only that he approaches his study from. the 
standpoint of Jesus’ significance for religion. 
He wishes to present a picture of Jesus accept- 
able to one who holds a modern, scientific view 
of the world and of history. 

introductory matters, the sources, the 
chronology, Jewish belief in the Messiah, 
legends of birth, the descent of Jesus, and the 
leaven of the Pharisees are subjects of discussion. 
Next, on the basis of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
following subjects are treated: Jesus in Caper- 
naum, the period of wandering, Jesus on the 
way to Jerusalem, and the Passion. Finally 
yo results and prospects are summed up, a 
references are given to literature on the subject. 

In his use of the sources the author has not 
done independent or original work. He seems 
to have followed the views of Wellhausen with- 
out subjecting them to any rigid criticism. For 
example, he dates the Logia source in 75 A.D., 
the Gospel of Mark in 67, Luke in 100, and 
Matthew in 120. These, to be sure, are not the 
specific dates of Wellhausen, but the order of 

ent is his. Moreover, in tracing out 
the story of Jesus’ career, the sections in Well- 
hausen’s commentaries seem to have supplied 
the author his outline. 

These, however, are not the most important 


matters in the book. The significance of the 
volume lies in its point of approach and the 
worth which it attaches to Jesus in the light of 
modern criticism. In a word, the author feels 
that the religion of Jesus, ‘rather than the 
religion about Jesus, is the matter of prime 
importance. Accordingly he would define the 
Christian religion, not as a creed, a ritual, or a 
dogmatic system, but as a life which reproduces 
the ideals of Jesus’ life and embodies the 
spiritual depth of Jesus’ religious experience. 


Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical? 
By T. J. Thorburn. New York: Scribner, 
1912. Pp. xix+311. $2.50. 

This book is a criticism of and a poet 
against recent denials of the historicity of Jesus. 
The author discusses first the Jewish notions of 
the Messiah in the time of Jesus, and shows that 
the Jews expected a triumphant deliverer and 
ruler, and not a suffering and dying God. Next 
he examines the historical character and value of 
the Synoptic Gospels as a source of information 
about Jesus. Here he finds reliable historical 
materials which he thinks show Jesus to have 
been a historical personality of unique signifi- 
cance. The sayings of Jesus recorded in the 
primitive sources of his teaching are found to be, 
in spiritual and ethical content, far superior to 
anything contained in the sources from which 
those who deny Jesus’ historicity would draw 
this teaching. The author considers Jesus and 
Paul to have been in essential harmony; in spirit 
they were one. It is also felt that no correct 
interpretation of Paul can allow that he did not 
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firmly believe in the historical Jesus. The testi- 
mony of Josephus is given considerable weight, 
and the testimony of Roman writers and of Jew- 
ish tradition is estimated. Criticizing the 
— of his opponents, he finds no evidence 
or the existence of a pre-Christian Jesus; nor 
does he think that the Christian doctrine of 
the redeemer is essentially dependent upon the 
figure of a dying and rising Savior in ethnic 
nature cults. The mythological elements which 
his opponents find so abundantly in the Gospels 
are also set aside; and the fact of Jesus as a 
historical character, whose career is, in the 
main, depicted accurately in the Gospels, the 
author believes to be established beyond ques- 
tion. 


The International Critical Commentary. 
“Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Jonah.” By 
Hinckley G. Mitchell, D.D., John Merlin 
Powis Smith, Ph.D., and Julius A. Bewer, 
Ph.D. New York: Scribner, 1912. $3.00. 


The series of which this volume forms a unit 
has done good service in standardizing the point 
of view and results of modern scientific Bible- 
study. The volumes already published have 
justified the judgment of those who projected 
the enterprise. The leading scholars of the 
English-speaking world have collaborated in the 
production of a commentary which is abreast 
of modern biblical science. As promised by the 
general editors, each number is interdenomi- 
national and interconfessional, and free from 
polemical and ecclesiastical bias. 

The present volume completes that portion 
of the International Critical Commentary which 
was to have been the work of the late President 
Harper. The twelve minor prophets were 
assigned to President Harper; and his work on 
“Amos and Hosea” stands as a unit in the series. 
The treatment of the ten remaining prophets has 
been divided among several writers. In this 
book, the commentary on Haggai and Zechariah 
is by Dr. Mitchell, of Tufts College; that on 
Malachi is by Dr. Smith, of the University of 
Chicago; and the treatment of Jonah is by Dr. 
Bewer, of Union Theological Seminary. The 
general plan of discussion employed in the earlier 
volumes is followed out; and the book maintains 
the high level of scholarship marked by its 
predecessors in the International series. 


From the Nile to Nebo. A Discussion of the 
Problem and the Route of the Exodus. By 
Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D., Syria Mission, 
Beirut, Syria. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times Co., 1912. $3.00. 

The author is among those who are persuaded 


that modern Bible-study revolves around the 
subject of which his book treats. He admits 


that the Hexateuch was compiled from a number 

of documents; and he says that “even the 

a must in these days know some- 

thing about P, J, E, D” (pp. 214, 215). His 

own interest in critical scho! ip seems to be 
confined to insistence that the Hebrew word 
usually translated “thousands” ought in most 
cases to be rendered “family,” which would 
reduce the supposed number of Israelites in the 

Exodus from three millions to “about one 

hundred thousand,” and thus make the biblical 

history more credible (chap. 14). 

While few scientific scholars will be out of 
sympathy with efforts to minimize the number 
of Israelites involved in the Exodus, few will 
regard this volume as a real contribution to the 
problem. Dr. Hoskins has given us a book of 
travel which is of considerable interest. His 
eighty-five illustrations are made from photo- 
graphs taken all the way from Egypt, through 
the southern part of the Sinai peninsula, and up 
into Moab. The book will be useful in connec- 
tion with such a work as G. A. Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land. 

The Name of God in the Pentateuch. A Study 
Introductory and Explanatory—of Exodus 
VI. vv.ietseg. By Dr. A. Troelstra. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Edmund McClure, 
M.A. London: Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1912. 2s. 

The author describes hi 


his task as a re- 
examination of the “‘base’’ of biblical criticism. 
The base in question he takes to be the distri- 
bution of the names of God in the Pentateuchal 
documents. It is true that modern criticism 
began with Pentateuchal analysis; but this is a 
historical fact merely. Criticism, with equal 
propriety, might have set out in view of a com- 
parison between the accounts of the Israelite 
conquest of Canaan as found in Joshua and 
Judges respectively; or from the standpoint of a 
com) tive examination of Deuteronomy and 
the literary prophets; or from a dozen other 

ints of departure. The center of critical 
interest in Old Testament study has now passed 
out of the Pentateuch. The leading scholars 
of today do not have the rigid ideas about the 
distribution of the names “Yahweh” and 
“Elohim” that formerly prevailed in critical 
quarters. So that this book, considered as an 
examination of the “‘base”’ of biblical criticism, 
is largely aside from the main question. 


Socialism from the Christian Standpoint. By 
Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 389. $1.50. 

The es which Father Vaughan takes 
is that of absolute opposition to socialism. He 
finds only two physicians who-claim to have a 
radical cure for the diseases of society: ‘The 
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Supreme Pontiff is the one, the Socialist Phil- 
osopher at hg other” (p. 35). The author 
describes his book as an examination of the 
mism between Catholic 
and Socialist” (p 

The author br to use the term “Chris- 
tianity” in the title of the book and i in passages 
that deal in generalities; while in the more 
numerous passages that come to close quarters 
with the subject he prefers the term “Catholic.” 
This usage is evident from the start; and in the 
final chapter he says: “I believe "that Chris- 
tianity exists in its fulness and integrity in the 
Roman Catholic Church and in it alone” 
(p. 361). Since the book is addressed to the 
general public, would not a more fitting title be, 
“Socialism from the Catholic Standpoint” ? 

The author gives unmistakable evidence 
that he is greatly alarmed by the rapid progress 
of the socialist movement (pp. 4<8). He is 
much disturbed to find that workingmen born 
of Catholic parents, and hitherto connected 
with the Catholic church, are enlisting under 
the red flag; and he returns to this topic again 
and again throughout the book (pp. 84, 8s, 
180, 185, 242, 243, 313, 314, 320). 

Father Vaughan looks at the socialist move- 
ment in an external, distant way. The unin- 
formed reader would not suspect, from a 
perusal of this book, the deep and increasing 
cleavage between the “syndicalist”? and “op- 
portunist” wings of the y. The former is 
discrediting itself; while the latter is becoming 
less revolutionary, more idealistic, and even 
spiritual. The author probably overrates the 
coherence of socialism as a “going concern” 
at the present time; and he ly views the 
wider = of his theme with little historic 


“— the whole, it cannot be said that this book 
offers any large ‘contribution to the discussion 
of socialism. But many sentences and passages 
occur which are worth considering by men of all 
schools. For instance: ‘There can be no 
short cut, no simple remedy, no panacea. 
possible forces must be brought to bear on the 
question; and they -must be co-ordinated. 
Legislation and private endeavor and Christian 
enterprise must unite and combine, each sup- 
porting the other” (p. 347). 


The Positive Evolution of Religion. By 
Frederick Harrison, D.C.L. New York: 
Putnam, 1912. Pp. xx+267. $2.00 net. 
As the author’s “final thoughts on the sub- 

hav of religion,” this collection of essa will 

ve a certain historic value and ificance. 

Mr. Harrison represents an outgrown type of 

thought. Certain aspects of Positivism coin- 

cide with current scientific habits; while other 

= been repudiated by the best 
ip. 
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The book stands for the positivistic “religion 
of humanity” against all other religions. The 
atmosphere in which Mr. Harrison moves 
is that of the nineteenth century. The con- 
ceptions of Christianity and the Bible which he 
opposes are those which were dominant about 
1880. He takes the very essence of Chris- 
tianity to be the violent irruption of the “‘Super- 
natural” into human history; religion itself 
being an otherworldly affair (pp. xvii, 6, 11, 17, 
18, 40, 175, 235, 243, 246). Accordingly, he is 
a stranger to the new social awakening which 
is today transforming the heart of evangelical 
Protestantism. As might be expected, he is 
sympathetic with modern historical study of 
the Bible—but only in a distant, unfamiliar 
way. His references to the Bible prove that 
he is alien to the real spirit of modern scientific 
scholarship in this department of learning. 
For instance: “If all the absurdities and all 
the brutalities were cut out of the Bible it 
would be a thing of shreds and patches” (p. 


190; cf. pp. 36, 37, 179, 189, 197). The primi- 
tive gospel of Jesus was “‘a ectly hazy, thin, 
and hysterical affair” (p. 203). Jesus, he thinks, 


was not worthy to unloose the shoe-latchet of 
Paul, a far grander soul (p. 208). ‘The Lord’s 
prayer has little in it that can be called moral 
elevation” (p. 201). 

As to Positivism, which is offered in place 
of other faiths, we are frankly told that man 
is no royal road to the understanding of it 
(p. xix). “No one can explain it in a lecture, 
or in fifty lectures. It will take us years to 
master” (p. 247). Its creed is “the sum of 
provable knowledge” (p. 31). Its objects 
of worship are “Humanity,” ‘Mother Earth,” 
and “the oe order of brutes” (pp. 86, 87, 
90). ‘Positivism is entirely absorbed in things 
of this earth” (p. 212). The Positivist is not 
an atheist; but for all that it ap that he 
is done with God (p. 211). “The heavens 
declare the glory of Kepler, Galileo, and New- 
ton” (p. 98). “Blessed are the rich in heart: 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Earth” (p. 1 199). 

On the scientific, literary, and cultural sides 
of life, Mr. Harrison’s influence has no doubt 
been considerable; but as a religious leader he 
can hardly be taken seriously. 


Biblical Criticism and Preaching, by George 
Elliott (New York: Eaton & Mains. 35 cents), 
is a booklet which is adapted to the needs of 
thoughtful men who are not certain about the 
real nature of modern biblical scholarship. We 
reproduce two characteristic sentences: “The 
fact is that the word ‘criticism,’ both by its 
etymological and in its scientific use, merely 
means I, discrimination, and judg- 
“A dogmatic pulpit is — 

me er od in which men realize their heri 
social, and spiritual liberty” (p. 49 


